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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters, descriptive of the Virginia Springs, the 
Roads leading thereto, and the Doings thereat. | 
Collected, Corrected, Annotated, and Edited | 
by Peregrine Prolix. 18mo. pp. 99. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1835. Tanner. 

Tus amusing little volume is worth a ‘ tan- 

ner,” or even half a dollar ; and we are much 

obliged to our friend in Philadelphy for sending | 
usa jeu d’esprit across the Atlantic, to enliven 
our own dull London time ; and, whether by 

tickling or Nickling, afford us the curiosity of a 

laugh. Persons well read in olden history and 

phy, and even those who have peeped 
into Mr. Martin’s comprehensive work on 

British Colonies, may have some idea of what 

Virginia was, and what was expected from it in 

the days of the virgin (?) queen after whom it 

was named; but we daresay few Europeans 
know much about its present springs—or sum- 
mers, or winters either. To such, this book 
will be full of information; though a great 
deal of it can be of but very small use on this 
side of the water. That is, there is only slight 
probability of their seeking autumnal recreation 
among the Tuckahoes or Quo’hees, at the 

White Sulphur, Sweet, Salt Sulphur, Red Sul. 

phur, Grey Sulphur, Hot, Cold, or Warm 

Springs of the mountains of Virginia, so long 

as Gravesend, Margate, Ramsgate, Worthing, 

Bourne, Dover, Hastings, Leamington, Chel- 

tenham, Bath, Matlock, Harrogate or Bally- 

bunnian (oh, if they knew Ballybunnian, what 
crowds would go there !) offer them fair resort, 
and every sort of bathing and drinking ; or, at 
least, till steam and railroads have ** progressed” 

a still more extraordinary powers and faci- 
tes. 

Still, it is satisfactory to see how the de- 
seendants of English parentage in a distant 
land, and a different clime, inherit the propen- 
sities and follow the fashions of their fore- 
fathers. In America, as here, there is an 
overwhelming impulse to travel; rest is tor- 
ment, restlessness pleasure. And the minor 
manifestation of this inherent disposition is 
developed in trips to watering places, just as 
with ourselves. But our readers will be made 
better acquainted with the fact from the author 

h from us; and we accordingly proceed to 
his lucubrations, to which a good map of Vir- 
ginia is prefixed. 

From Philadelphia he departs, on the 13th of 
August, and journeys by Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Charlottesville, and Staunton, (famed, as 
all Virginia seems to be, for fried chickens), 
to the mountain tops, where the baths, and, 
fir the White Sulphur, are situated :— 

We' vapoured (he tells us at setting out) 
across the Peninsula in an hour, and were 
paddled down the Chesapeake in the Carroll 
of Carrollton —a spacious, rapid, and very 
Clean boat. An excellent practice obtains 
im this boat: one or two servants are con- 
Doe employed in wiping up the extract 

» With which our southern friends 





are wont to describe parabolic curves in every 


direction ; touching which singular custom, the 
refined Trollope has some pertinent remarks. 
This is done by the servants with a view of 
keeping the skirts of the ladies clear of this 

eat offence; and— ne quid nigh Miss, as 
Terence hath it.” 

A pun worthy of the Miseries of Human Life ; 
and a passage rather confirmatory of the Trol- 
lopean remarks which, inéer alia, have given so 
much offence to certain of the natives, though 
from their own countryman the evil habit is 
proven to exist; and we may exclaim with 
Shakespeare, (see his tragedy of Pizarro, pas- 
sim !) 

«s’ Tis true, ’ti'spittiful, ’ti ’spittiful 'tis true.” 


At Baltimore, the author proceeds to tell us 
he ‘‘ stept from the steam-boat into the coach 
for Washington. The road is very bad, and 
will grow worse, and is expected to become 
impassable just as the Baltimore and Washing- 
ton railroad becomes ripe for use. Thus we 
Americans make the two ends meet.” 

From Staunton you go over the hills and far 
away to the springs, of the which lege :— 

Besides the large house, there are five or 
six rows of huts (Virginice cabins), some built 
of logs and mud, and some of brick and mortar. 
Most of them contain two small rooms, in one 
of which is generally a fire-place. When we 
arrived, the establishment was rather full, and 
Mr. Fry stowed one of us in a small room in 
the hotel, and the other two in the most an- 
cient log cabin on the premises, consoling us 
by the observation that Mr. Jefferson had for- 
merly spent three weeks in the self-same mud 
edifice ; at the same time hinting (which was 
the most solid part of the consolation) that the 
next day he could translate us into a better re- 
sidence. The place derives its name from an 
abundant spring of limpid water, containing a 
small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
emitting bubbles of nitrogen, which flows 
through an octagonal bath, thirty-eight feet 
in diameter, having the sides of stone masonry, 
and the bottom of large loose rounded pebbles. 
It is covered with a wooden building, having 
a large opening in the middle of the roof to 
admit air and light. The water in the bath 
always exhibits a temperature of ninety-six 
degrees, according to the scale of Fahrenheit, 
and is so pellucid, that you scarcely see it 
upon first entering the bath-house. There is 
a small room at each side of the bath with a 
little fire, to undress and redress by. There 
are stone steps leading from these rooms to 
the bottom of the bath; but by far the best 
way, is to plunge in head foremost, as you are 
then instantly transferred to the comfortable 
element, and are out of your pains in a mo- 
ment, as the boys say. The water is five feet 
deep for the gentlemen and four for the ladies. 
The two sexes bathe alternately ; spaces of 
two hours each being allotted, from 6 a.m. to 
10 p.m. You may take three baths a day 
without injury. To bathe comfortably, you 
should have a See cotton morning-gown of a 
Cashmere shawl pattern lined with crimson, a 





fancy Greek cap, Turkish slippers, and a pair 
of loose pantaloons ; a garb that will not con- 
sume much time in doffing and donning. Stay 
in the bath fifteen minutes, using very little 
exercise whilst in the water. As soon as you 
come out, hurry to your cabin, wrap yourself 
in a dry night-gown, go to bed, cover up warm, 
go to sleep, get into a fine perspiration, grow 
cool by degrees, wake up in half an hour, dress 
and go to dinner with what appetite you have. 
This process, except the dinner, may be re- 
peated twice a day with great profit and plea- 
sure, and on one occasion, breakfast or supper 
can take the place of dinner. At this com- 
fortable, well kept and agreeable establish. 
ment, the charge is eight dollars per week, 
or one and a half per diem; and half-price for 
servants and horses. If you want fire in your 
room you have it for asking, and in truth 
every effort is used to give comfort and satis- 
faction to the visitors. * * ® The means 
of amusement at the Warm Springs consist of 
a bagatelle-table entirely used up, a ten-pin 
alley with three wooden balls of different sizes, 
not round; and the Warm Spring Mountain 
to walk or ride up and down. Every visitor 
should ascend to the top of the mountain, 
which can be reached in half an hour on horse- 
back; and whence may be seen a sublime 
mountain-view, consisting of parallel mountain 
ridges, one beyond the other as far as the eye 
can reach, like a dark green sea of giant bil- 
lows, instantly stricken solid by nature’s magic 
wand. - - 

*€ We arrived at the White Sulphur at 14 
p.m. and found it overflowing with company, 
humming like a bee-hive. This is the great 
lion of the Virginia mountains ; and, like the 
worshippers of Juggernaut, the votaries of 
pleasure are willing to be crushed to death, 
to obtain a chance of laying their offerings 
on the shrine that fashion has set up in this 
happy valley. ‘The water has the pleasant fla- 
vour of a half-boiled, half-spoiled egg, is very 
clear, and not cold enough to please the taste 
of a Philadelphia cockney. The spring is 
covered with a handsome dome, supported on 
columns, and is contained in an octagonal mar- 
ble case, about seven feet long, five feet wide, 
and four and a half feet deep, the bottom heing 
formed of the rock from which the water 
gushes. It is very beautiful and tempting, 
and cures the following diseases, according to 
popular belief :—yellow jaundice, white swel- 
ling, blue devils, and black plague ; scarlet 
fever, yellow fever, spotted fever, and fever of 
every kind and colour ; hydrocephalus, hydro- 
thorax, hydrocele, and hydrophobia, hypochon- 
dria and hypocrisy ; dyspepsia, diarrhoa, dia- 
betes, and die-of-any-thing ; gout, gormandis- 
ing, and grogging; liver complaint, cholic, 
stone, gravel, and all other diseases and bad 
habits, except chewing, smoking, spitting, and 
swearing.” 

The Spring, which can work these wonders 
and remove such diseases as blue-devils, hypo- 
crisy, die-of-any-thing, and all, with the ex- 
ceptions already excepted, is thus analysed ; 
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and we would recommend an English imita- 
tion of so potential a medicament to our manu- 
facturers of mineral waters (it would surely 
sell well at 15s. per dozen in quarts, and 8s. Gd. 
in pint bottles). 

* Tt contains sulphuretted hydrogen, nitro. 
gen, and oxygen; sulphate, carbonate, and 
muriate of lime, sulphate of magnesia, and a 
very strong infusion of fashion. The latter 
being an animal substance, its quantity cannot 
be precisely ascertained ; it is supposed, how- 
ever, to be gradually increasing, and no doubt 
contributes greatly to the efficacy of the water. 
When submitted to the ordeal of analysis, it 
vanishes in smoke. This celebrated spring 
bursts forth in an elevated valley, situated on 
the western side of the main Allegheny ridge, 
and its precious waters flow towards the gulf of 
Mexico; whilst the sweet spring, distant only 
eight miles in a direct line, sends its abundant 
stream towards the Atlantic Ocean.” 

With regard to the locale we learn — “ The 
cabins are in general comfortable and the 
bedding clean; some suspicion of fleas I confess 
to, but I detected no bugs, which are perhaps 
kept away by the nature of the water, for 
Virgil says, in the fifth book of his Georgics, 


* Feetidum in aqua non gaudet sulphurea bedbug ;’ 


which being translated into the Virginia verna- 
cular, means, ‘ the stinking chinch does not 
like sulphur-water.’ The last word of the 
above - quoted hexameter I take to be an 
ancient Latin neuter indeclinable noun.” 
But “ the greatest charm of this place is the 
delightful society which is drawn together in 
every agreeable variety by its health-restoring 
spring. From the east you have consovlida- 
tionists, tariffites, and philanthropists; from 
the middle, professors, chemical analysts, and 
letter writers; from the west, orators, and 
gentlemen who can squat lower, jump higher, 
dive deeper, and come out drier, than all cre- 
ation besides; and from the south, nullifiers, 
union men, political economists, and states- 
men; and from all quarters, functionaries of 
all ranks, ex-candidates for all functions, and 
the gay, young, agreeable, and handsome of 
both sexes, who come to the White Sulphur 
to see and be seen, to chat, laugh, and dance, 
and to throw each his pebble on the great heap 
of the general enjoyment. The customs here 
are very liberal towards the guests. A good 
ball-room and excellent band of music are in 
occupation every evening, free to all the 
boarders, without charge. Nobody at the 
public table is expected to drink or pay for any 
wine or other liquors he does not want; and 
any body can have fire enough in his cabin to 
roast an ox, by saying, with Horace, ‘ Boy 
(meaning old uncle Duncan), fetch me some 
wood:’ * Puer, pone lignum super foco.” Uncle 
Duncan is a highly respectable yellow charac- 
ter, with a hawk’s eye and an eagle’s nose, 
and perhaps a drop of the imperial blood of 
Powhatan, who makes his bivouac among the 
trees on the hill in the rear of Alabama Row, 
under a slantindicular shed, lighted up most 
romantically by a large watch-fire; and if you 
want any thing, you have only to open your 
postern and screech * Duncan! oh, Duncan!” 

As our readers cannot be familiar with the 
various descriptions of persons above enume- 
rated; and as we can tell little or nothing 
about them ourselves, we rejoice much in being 
able to clear up one class from the author’s 
future explanations. 

“ Talking of rice, do you know why rice is 
like nullification? To be sure, cry several 


voices, because they both grow in South Cae 





rolina. No, ladies and gentlemen, that is not 
the reason. Do you giveitup? It is because 
it is a sovereign and bloodless remedy for at- 
tacks on the constitution.” 

It is not for us, seeing that our circulation is 
by no means confined to Scotland or limited to 
Scotsmen, though we have the pleasure to 
delight both the country at large and multi- 
tudes of its sons in every quarter of the globe— 
it is not for us, we repeat, to conduct our 
friends to all the other sulphur baths with 
which the writer brings us acquainted: if 
they possess a wish to know more, let them 
buy the book, or go to Virginia and see for 
themselves; and if they do, they may, perhaps, 
find (as the author did) in the manufactories 
at Harper’s Ferry, ‘‘ that ingenious Yankee 
lathe which (he says) turns gun-stocks and 
shoe-lasts ; but if it cannot make better stocks 
than those I saw, it would have been better 
had it turned its last before it came to Harper’s 
Ferry.” 

Nevertheless, guns so stocked might do for 
shooting round corners, or for the nascent 
schoolmaster, of whom he also tells us that he 
knew nothing but rifle practice, and was, con- 
sequently, the very man to teach the young 
idea how to shoot, and at least let his pupils 
have Harper’s Ferry stocks if they did not 
themselves turn out to be stocks. 





The Poetry of Life. By Sarah Stickney, 
Author of * Pictures of Private Life.” 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1835. Saunders 
and Otley. 

THESE volumes are very inferior to Miss 

Stickney’s former productions, which, while 

they marked the young also marked the pro- 

mising writer. The present pages contain a 

set of critical essays, common-place and crude. 

With some of the opinions they contain we 

quite agree; but then we have been agreeing 

with them for a long time, these said opinions 
being old friends. But there are three re- 
quisites for a critic which Miss Stickney 
lamentably wants -—judgment, arrangement, 
and style. The want of judgment is shewn in 
the flippancy with which it is passed; the 
want of arrangement, in the difficulty of fol- 
lowing out the meaning; and the want of 
style in every page. There are sentences like 

‘ wilds, immeasurably long,” which “ lengthen 

as we go;” metaphors of all sorts and kinds 

mingled together ; and similes which are what 

Canning so happily called, ‘* similes of dis- 

similitude.” Now, it is too good that one 

whose own style is so singularly faulty should, 
on that very ground, point out the errors of 

Shelley and Milton. But let us take one of 

the first passages :— 

‘* That the poetry of the present times is an 
unsaleable article needs, then, no further proof 
than the observation and experience of every 
day ; and since it is as difficult to believe that 
the human mind, with all the advantages af- 
forded by the most enlightened state of civi- 
lisation, should have become more base and 
degenerate, as that the treasury of nature 
should be exhausted, it becomes a subject of 
curious and interesting investigation to search 
out the cause, and ascertain whether it may 
not be in some measure attributable to our pre- 
sent system of education being one of words 
rather than of ideas, of the head rather than the 
heart, of calculation rather than moral feeling. 
While the full and free tide of knowledge is 
daily pouring from the press ; while books and 
book-makers appear before us in every possible 
situation, and under all imaginable circum- 
stances, so that to have written a volume is 





now less a distinction than to have read one 
through ; while cheap and popular publica. 
tions, fraught with all manner of interesting 
details, are accessible to the poorest classes of 
the community, it is impossible to believe that 
there is not sufficient talent concentrated or 
afloat to constitute a poet. And while the blue 
sky bends over all—while that sky is studded 
with the same bright host of stars, amongst 
which the philosopher is perpetually discover. 
ing fresh worlds of glory ; while the seasons, 
with their infinite variety, still continue to 
bring forth, to vivify, and to perfect the pro. 
duce of the earth; while the woods are vocal 
with melody, and the air is peopled with 
myriads of ephemeral beings, whose busy 
wings are dipped in gold, or bathed in azure, 
or light and fragile as the gossamer, yet ever 
bearing them on through a region of de. 
light, from the snowy bosom of the lily to 
the scented atmosphere of the rose; while the 
mountain-stream rushes down from the hills, 
or the rivers roll onward to the sea; and, above 
all, while there exists in the heart of man a 
deep sense of these enjoyments—a mirror in 
which beauty is reflected —an echo to the 
voice of music; while he is capable of feeling 
admiration for that which is noble or sublime, 
tenderness for the weak, sympathy for the 
suffering, and affection for all things lovely, 
it is impossible to believe that true poetry 
should cease to please, or fail to awaken a 
response in the human heart.” 

Leaving the streams, &c. &c. to find their 
own level, we will only protest against the 
folly of proving what is not proveable. The 
internal world has its variations like the ex- 
ternal ; and we can no more account for one 
period being peculiarly rich in poetry than we 
can account for one summer being peculiarly 
rich in fruit. We deny that there is no taste 
for poetry in the present day; but there are 
few or no poets. As to the little hot-pressed 
volumes whose neglect Miss Stickney seems so 
to take to heart, the no-notice which they at- 
tract proves rather in favour of the taste of the 
times than against it. A note of touching new 
music always finds its echo direct in the heart; 
but people will not listen to the same old tunes 
being ground over and over again, till their 
original sweetness has vanished. We perfectly 
agree with Miss Stickney in the creed of poetry 
existing in all things; but she has not drawn 
it forth in page after page of truisms dressed out 
in the finest of all possible language. Moore is 
her model ; and she quotes some portion of the 
Epicurean as a standard of excellence. Now, a 
worse model than Moore cannot be imagined; 
and his fair imitator is like Lady Annie in the 
old ballad : 

«« And where ye put a flower before, 
See ye put many more.” 

The following is one of the smartest pas- 
sages :—- 

“* Portrait-painting is decidedly the Teast 
calculated for the display of poetical feeling, 
not only because it is generally practised under 
the arbitrary will of those who possess neither 
taste nor understanding in the fine arts, but 
because there are so few subjects really worthy 
in themselves, and these few are too frequently 
beyond the reach of the artist ; while the rubi- 
cund and wealthy citizen, having grown sleek 
upon turtle-soup, after retiring with his rosy 
consort to their Belle Vue, or Prospect Cot- 
tage, in the suburbs of the town, deems It 4 
suitable and gratifying appropriation of —_ 
portion of his hard-earned wealth, to employ 
one of the first artists of the day in making 
duplicates of forms which a full-sized canvass 
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is scarcely wide enough to contain, and faces 
in which the expression of cent per cent, and 
the distinctions of white and brown sauce, 
are the only visible characteristics. While 
the painter is at work, sacrificing all that is 
noble in his art to the sad necessity for 
wrdid gain, the gentleman insists upon a blue 
coat and buff waistcoat, but, above all, upon a 
gold-headed cane, which necessarily mars the 
picture with a bright yellow spot full in the 
entre. ‘This, however, is a trifle by compari- 
son, for the buttons help to carry off the glare 
of the gold; and the artist revenges himself 
by making the hand approximate to the same 
colour. It is in attempting to delineate the 
august person of the lady that his skill and 
his taste are put to the severest test. With 
consternation in his countenance, he eyes the 
subject before him, and, in the first agony of 
despair, queries within himself whether he 
cannot really afford to lose the offered reward. 
He ventures to remonstrate with great delicacy 
on some particular portions of the dress: but 
the lady is inexorable. It is a dress for which 
she has paid the highest price, and must look 
well. Money rules the day; and the painter, 
covering his palette with double portions of red 
und yellow, commences with his task. Upon the 
head of the fair sitter is a pink turban, inter- 
woven with a massive gold chain, surmounting 
a profusion of flaxen ringlets, in the midst of 
which twinkle out two small blue eyes, faintly 
shaded by thin eyelashes of the palest yellow, 
while cheeks that might vie with the deepest 
peony, and a figure upon which is stretched, 
almost without a fold, a brilliant orange dress 
of costly silk, make up the rest of the picture. 
It is upon the same principle, and with similar 
restrictions, that portrait-painting is generally 
practised in the present day. But let the 
painter rule his subject, and the case will be 
widely different. He who is worthy of his art 
sees at once what are its capabilities. His im- 
agination immediately places the object before 
him in some appropriate situation. He assigns 
to it a character of which it may be wholly 
unconscious — one to which it was by nature 
peculiarly adapted, though circumstances may 
have consigned it to a totally different des- 
tiny. Perhaps there is no class of pictures in 
which the painter’s want of taste is more 
frequently displayed than in the portraits of 
children. We see them standing like wooden 
images, holding in one hand an orange never 
Meant to be eaten, or flowers which it is evident 
they have not gathered ; their hair smoothly 
combed, their frocks unruffled, and their blue 
‘uorocco slippers unsullied by the dust of the 
earth. In short, they are always dressed in 
their best to be painted, and the mother is often 
as solicitous about the pink sash as about the 
likeness,” 

We, however, prefer the account of the first 
drawing ; there is a simplicity and a nature in 
it which reminds us of the scenes in the writer's 
early productions. 

“Tt was, a few years ago, my good fortune 
°recelve instruction from a gentleman* who, 
Whatever may be his other pretensions, must 
be unanimously acknowledged to be one of the 
most poetical artists of the present day ; a fact 
= is sufficiently proved by the fearless and 
r ae manner in which he can snatch 

and most barren subject, and invest it with 
4 mysterious beauty of his own creating. The 
= which this artist first gave me to copy 
itd ® pencil-sketch of a rude entrance by a 
tte wooden bridge, over a narrow stream, to 

* “ Mr. Cotman, no 


¢, London.” 


t 





» How Professor of Drawing at King’s 





what might be a copse-wood, or indeed a wood 
of any kind; for the whole picture contained 
nothing more than three or four trees, a few 
planks of time-worn timber, and the reedy 
banks of this stream or pool. My task was 
performed with diligence, and with no little 
self-approbation, for my friends pronounced it 
to be admirable; and I saw myself that the 
foliage of the oak was edged round with the 
most accurate precision, the rooks in the dis- 
tance were eked out with the same economy of 
number, and the bulrushes that stood in the 
water were all manifestly tipped at the ends. 
While my heart bounded with internal tri- 
umph, I drew forth the interesting deposit 
from the portfolio in which I had conveyed it 
into the presence of my master, and impa- 
tiently watched the expression of his eye as he 
glanced over it. After looking at it for some 
time with less and less of what was agreeable 
in his countenance, he at last gave utterance 
to a low growl of disapprobation, and finally 
pronounced it to be bad in two ways—bad as a 
copy, and bad as a drawing. Although I was 
at that moment very much inclined to execrate 
the art so often called divine, I have since 
learned to look with feelings of interest almost 
like affection upon that simple drawing, to 
which my master, with a few strokes from his 
own able and accomplished pencil, gave a cha- 
racter at once touching, beautiful, and poetic. 
What was practically the work of this pencil, 
it would be foreign to my purpose (even were 
I able) to define. It is sufficient to say, that 
through the illusion of the eye the mind was 
forcibly presented with the ideas of space and 
atmosphere. My drawing represented nothing 
but an even surface, covered with a minutely 
extended texture, woven according to the pat- 
tern, of oak leaves, reeds, water, or whatever 
the uninitiated pencil might vainly attempt to 
imitate. In the same picture, after it had re- 
ceived a few touches from an able hand, the 
most unpractised eye might behold a distinct 
representation of a quiet day in autumn. The 
rooks, which had been stationary and silent, 
were now winging their way towards that 
woodland scene, cawing at intervals with the 
musical and melancholy cadence which, at that 
particular time of the year, and especially at 
that particular distance, turns their harsh tones 
to melody. The passage of the wooden bridge 
had now become quite practicable, and after 
looking down into the bosom of the unruffled 
water, you might enter upon that unfrequented 
path, and hear the rustling of the withered 
grass beneath your feet; while high over head 
were the majestic branches of old and stately 
trees, extended by the imagination beyond what 
was perceptible to the eye, further and further, 
into the silent depth of the forest.’’ 

We now leave these volumes with less plea- 
sure, we confess, than we expected on first 
opening them: still, they have not weakened 
our conviction of Miss Stickney’s talents; and 
we hope soon to meet her again with some of 
her simple and graceful fictions. 





Letters from Brussels, in the Summer of 1835. 


By Mrs. Arthur Thorold. 12mo. pp. 287. 

London, 1835. Longman and Co. 
We were afraid, from the sentiment about 
writing for ‘* kindred souls’ (and, of course, 
not for general readers), with which this volume 
opens, that we should find it of the mawkish 
cast; but were agreeably disappointed, as we 
proceeded, to observe that its contents were 
various and pleasing. Of Brussels, it is true, 
we have not much to learn at this time of day ; 
but the fair author has grafted so many inte- 


ED EL A | EN ENN SE AS 
resting anecdotes, legends, and other incidental 
matters, upon the theme, that she has com- 
pletely rescued it from common-place, and pro- 
duced a very pretty melange, especially for the 
entertainment of her own sex. And, indeed, 
had the volume itself not secured our favour, we 
could not have resisted the finale in these words 
at its close: “ Reader! be gentie in your criti- 
cism; this is the offering of a dutiful child to a 
widowed mother. If these pages have afforded 
you amusement; by the love of your parents, 
if living — by the sacredness of their memory, 
if departed — let this appeal meet a correspond- 
ing sentiment in your heart ; give your assist- 
ance in forwarding the sale of this work.” Let 
us, however, in justice, add, that it deserves well 
on its own merits, and offer a few examples of 
them to impress the same opinion upon the 
public. 

Directions for securing a berth on board a 
packet and sailing for Ghent, may be taken for 
granted; and, with regard to passports, we 
have an entertaining narrative: — 

‘*¢ Speaking of passports, which are a neces- 
sary evil, invariably accompanying all foreign 
excursions, brings to my recollection the fol- 
lowing anecdotes: — A poor Gascon, who had 
committed himself at Marseilles, by some im- 
prudent bravadoes for Napoleon, wished to get 
out of the town before any danger happened. 
He got a passport, by means of two francs and 
the signatures of two friends. Having shaved 
himself that morning, they described him, 
‘ beard, none ;’ * complexion, none.’ Perhaps 
he was not very blooming. On the second 
evening a gendarme inspected his passport. 
His beard had grown. ‘ Beard, none?’ said 
the gendarme—‘ you havea black beard. Com. 
plexion, none? and you are perfectly yellow. 
The passport is false; you must wait here for 
another.’ In vain the Gascon protested ; he 
was obliged to send his paper back to Marseilles, 
where they added, * complexion, pale ;’ * beard, 
black.’ He was on foot. The third day he 
fell down, and several contusions dreadfully 
inflamed his face. ‘* Complexion, pale ?’ said 
the inspector, in the evening, * you have the 
reddest face I ever saw. Nose, middling ? and 
your nose is enormous. You have also a scar 
on your chin. This passport is false; send for 
another.” Again the paper was sent to Mar. 
seilles: and the poor man was two months on 
his journey, instead of twenty days. Another 
time, an old pensioner returned rather late to 
Paris, after dining in the country. At the 
barrier he was asked for his admission-ticket. 
He pulled out of his pocket the bill of fare he 
had just paid, and presented it. The inspector 
put on his spectacles, and began to read. 
** Calf’s head;’ hem! that is good; they 
have amused themselves in describing him. 
‘ Pig’s feet;’ ha, ha! not very polite: 
*sheep’s ears;’ * duck’s breast ;’ that is odd. 
Pass on, citizen ; with such a description, you 
cannot be very dangerous.’ 

Brussells is sufficiently described to make the 
work a nice guide for visitors to that city; but 
at page 67, and thence for a hundred pages on, 
the author introduces a translation from Aimé 
Martin’s Langage des Fleurs, which, we think, 
will prove extremely pleasing to a numerous 
class of readers. We copy a few passages : — 

“* The Chinese have an alphabet composed 
entirely of plants and roots; and the Egyptians 
represented their conquests by foreign veget- 
ables. This language, then, is coeval with our 
earliest records ; but the freedom of our man. 
ners has almost condemned it to form one of 
the amusements of the seraglios of the Kast. 





We have borrowed from the ancients, aud from 
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the Orientals, most of the emblems which this 
work contains; little study is necessary to 
understand this science. The first rule consists 
in remembering, that a flower, presented up- 
right, expresses a thought, and by simply re- 
versing it, a contrary idea is conveyed — for 
instance, a rose-bud, with its thorns and leaves, 
means, ‘I fear, but I hope:’ if this same 
rose-bud is returned, reversed, it will mean, 
‘you must neither fear nor hope.’ It is even 
easy to express different modifications of feeling 
by the same flower; the rose-bud deprived of 
its thorns, will say, ‘ there is every thing to 
hope,’ deprived of its leaves, it would express, 
* there is every thing to fear.’ You may also 
vary the expression of almost every flower, by 
altering its position. The marygold, for in- 
stance, placed on the head, signifies, the sorrows 
of the mind; on the heart, the sorrows of love; 
on the bosom, ennui. Another rule is, that the 
pronoun myself is expressed by inclining the 
flower to the right, and yourself by inclining 
it to the left. Such are the first principles of 
this mysterious language.”’ 

Going into particulars, we are taught that 

*¢ The Lilac has been consecrated to the first 
sensation of love, because nothing is more 
delightful than the approach of spring, of which 
this flower is the messenger. The freshness of 
its verdure, the flexibility of its branches, the 
abundance of its blossoms—their beauty, so 
short, so transient—their colour, so tender and 
varied, all recall those emotions which embellish 
beauty, and give grace to youth. No painter 
has ever been able to blend colours soft enough or 
fresh enough to portray the velvet delicacy, and 
sweetness of those light tints, on the forehead of 
youth. Van Spaendonck himself, unrivalled in 


flower-painting, let fall his pencil before a bunch 
oflilac. The gradation of colour, from the purple 


bud to the open flower, is the least attraction of 
these charming masses, around which light 
plays, and loses itself in a thousand shades ; all 
of which, blending in the same tint, form that 
harmony which makes the painter despair. 
What a reunion of perfume, of freshness, of 
grace, of delicacy, of detail, and of a whole !” 

Strawberries, it seems, represent perfect good- 
mess; and it is stated that ‘* the learned 
Linneus was cured of frequent attacks of the 
gout by the use of strawberries, which have 
often restored health to the sick, when medicine 
has been of no avail.” 

The Jessamine, we are told, before its ar- 
rival in France, ** sojourned im Italy : a Duke 
of Tuscany was its first possessor. Tormented 
by envy, this duke wished to enjoy alone so 
charming a possession, and forbade his gar- 
dener to give away a single stalk —a single 
flower. The gardener would have been faith- 
ful, had he never known love ; but he prepared 
a bouquet, for the birth-day of his mistress ; 
and, to make it still more precious, added a 
branch of jessamine. The young girl, to pre- 
serve the freshness of this foreign flower, put 
it in the ground; the branch remained green 
all the year, and the following spring was 
covered with flowers; she profited by the 
instructions of her lover, and cultivated her 
jessamine, which multiplied itself under her 
tender care. She was poor—her lover was not 
rich ; a prudent mother refused to unite their 
poverty ; but love had worked a miracle for 
them, and the girl profited by it: she sold her 
jessamines ; and sold them so well, that she 
amassed a little treasure, with which she en- 
riched her lover. The girls of Tuscany, to 
preserve the remembrance of this adventure, 
always wear a bouquet of jessamine on their 
marriage-day ; and they have a saying, that a 


girl, worthy to wear this bouquet, is rich enough 
to make the fortune of her husband.” 

So much for flowers, of which a long list, 
with their significations, is subjoined. The 
legend of Robert the Devil is rather trite, as 
its revival in dramatic forms has recently made 
it quite familiar. The following, however, 
which we select from among the old stories, 
may possess novelty to recommend it to others 
as to ourselves. 

“ The pulpit of St. Gudule was carved 
by Henry Verbruggen, of Antwerp; joyous, 
thoughtless, and a bon vivant, he only cared 
for two things: his profession first, and after- 
wards his pleasure. He had married, like all 
artists who marry, from the absolute want of 
fresh sensations, from the hope of finding an 
angel in a woman of an open and modest 
countenance, of a light and flexible figure, of a 
gentle and submissive disposition. He married 
Martha Van Meeren: she was so timid, so 
pretty, so good, that he thought he had found 
one of the Muses, for he only looked to that. 
But, terrestrial by nature, the good Martha, 
poor young woman! soon shewed herself a 
housekeeping wife. She reckoned every ex- 
pense; she recoiled from debt, and tried to 
preserve order in her household: Verbruggen 
exclaimed she was not fit for an artist's wife. 
He had been married for some years. His 
wife, who would have been the excellent and 
mild companion of a steady man, the treasure 
of a merchant, was become, in his eyes, sad 
and almost reproachful. She lamented for 
herself, who had no money; for her daughter, 
who wanted clothes ; for her house, which was 
jpaltry. She cried out a little against her hus- 
band, who drank ; against his friends, who en- 
ticed him to the ale-house; against the neigh- 





bours, who blamed him. Poor Martha was 
|not happy. Verbruggen also complained; the 
\fascination was over. Does an artist know 
| what he wants? He wanted a wife thonght- 
less as himself: let those who understand the 
| human heart answer, would he have loved 
such a wife? It was near the birth of his 
second child, when the Jesuits of Louvain, 
knowing his talent, ordered a pulpit for their 
church. The artist was in ecstasy. He began 
to think; and imagined a composition, vast 
and admirable, which should contain, as it were 
in a book, the history of the Christian religion. 
The artist set to work. He went on with 
spirit, but without giving up his pleasures ; 
and the greater the applause lavished on his 
genius, the more his wife lamented his folly. 
Irritated by these reproaches, Verbruggen re- 
solved to revenge himself in his chef-d’auvre, 
and thus perpetuate his revenge; he had 
finished the body of the pulpit, and was carving 
the stairs. He was determined, in his irri- 
tation, to abuse women. An artist is never 
capable of this but in a moment of bad temper. 
In this fit of anger, more spiteful than wicked, 
Henry Verbruggen thought that he would 
punish Martha, by characterising women with 
satirical emblems. On the staircase, by the 
side of Eve, who still holds the apple in her 
hand, he placed a peacock, the emblem of 
pride; a squirrel, the emblem of destruction ; 
a cock, the emblem of noise; a monkey, the 
emblem of malice: four faults which would 
never have found their way into the heart of 
Martha. Then wishing to complete his lesson, 
he placed by the side of man the eagle, emblem 
of genius. * * He was just there with his 
work when Martha expired, some hours after 
giving birth to his child. It is said men never 
know the value of a wife until they have lost 
her. The carver proved the truth of this; he 





wept for Martha, he reproached himself for 
the pain he had given her. He no longer felt 
in spirits to work. He soon became still more 
aware of the value of a good wife. He was 
accustomed to care, to attention. Martha had 
a hand always ready for his wants. It grieved 
him to return to his desolate house; to have 
no one to prepare his meals, to look after his 
clothes. At the end of six months, his friends, 
seeing him going to ruin, entreated him, as q 
last resource, to take another wife. You re. 
gret Martha, they said, but you may do still 
better; you are only six-and.thirty — marry 
Cecilia Byns. She is fit for an artist’s wife, 
for she paints herself. She is, like you, gay 
and lively; you will give your child a second 
mother, and yourself a charming companion, 
Verbruggen followed this good advice, and 
payed court to Cecilia. In a short time he 
loved her; but he had no longer to deal with 
the disposition of Martha. Cecilia was one of 
those women who smile, but have a will of 
their own; of those women who captivate a 
man, conquer him, lead him, impose on him 
heavy chains, and require that he shall bless 
those chains. Happy women! for they are 
loved; clever women! for they know how to 
retain affection. Cecilia had wit. As soon as 
she saw the artist desperately in love, she ruled 
him. ‘I could love you,’ said she, ‘ but your 
good name suffers; people complain of the 
apathy in which you live. The chef-d’euvre 
of your chisel, which might render a woman 
proud to bear the name of Verbruggen, is not 
finished.’ ‘ Say but the word,’ said he, ‘ and 
it shall be done.” She accompanied him to his 
workshop, and seeing the emblems which 
he had placed by the side of woman, asked 
the meaning of them. The carver blushed: 
* When I did what surprises you,’ he said, ‘1 
was unacquainted with Cecilia Byns.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ replied the young woman; ‘ but, after 
giving us these symbols of faults, which, per- 
haps, do not belong to us, how did you intend 
to designate your sex?’ ‘J had already com- 
menced,’ replied he, again blushing. ‘ You 
see the eagle ? it was, perhaps, vanity in me to 
put it there.’ ‘ Not the least in the world; 
the eagle, a bird of prey, is brutal tyranny. 
What are you going to add?’ We do not 
know what Verbruggen stammered ; but Ce- 
cilia said to him, ‘ To be just with men, as you 
have been with us, you shall put near the 
eagle a fox, the emblem of deception ; a parrot, 
the emblem of foolish talking; a monkey eating 
grapes, the emblem of intoxication ; and the 
jay, an emblem of self-conceit. Confess, my 
dear Verbruggen, that these qualities belong to 
men, like the faults of the other staircase 
belong to us; and when this great work is 
completed, I shall be happy to go to the altar 
with you.’ The carver was submissive 1n his 
turn; he did not answer a word, but quietly 
executed the orders given. The pulpit was 
the object of universal praise ; the artist mar- 
ried Cecilia, and from that time his works 
were never distinguished by any insult to 
women.” ; 

With this we finish our extracts, and would 
also conclude our review with again recom- 
mending Mrs. Thorold’s production to the 
gentle reader; but we find one word at page 
134 which we cannot pass without a parting 
comment. The phrase J'alented has established 
itself as applicable to the lowest estimate of 
intellectual cleverness ; and we now call per 
sons Talented to whom we cannot in_ justice 
assign any superior, or, in praise, any “— 
epithet. A Talented man is not quite an Ass 





or a Gander ; he is a quack or pretender, with 
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some smattering of taste or literature, whom, 
to distinguish from the oi xoAaa, the quiet and 
respectable multitude, it has been agreed to 
designate as Talented!!! But Mrs. Thorold 
has improved upon this; for she assures us 
that ‘‘ Madame de Stael was always angry if 
an Untalented man was introduced to her.” 
Surely, if such men there be, they must be 
fifty degrees preferable to the Talented class — 
surely the acute De Stael is misrepresented by 
this report. 





Plantagenet ; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1835. Macrone. 
Tue writers of works of fiction have generally 
the kindness to inform us on the title-page 
what their performance purports to be ;*such 
as A, a romance ; B, a novel; C, a domestic 
tale; D, a historical novel, or romance, as the 
case may be ; E, a dramatic story ; F, a moral 
and religious narrative ; G, a political satire ; 
H, a sketch of manners; I, a tale of fashion- 
able life; K, a tale of the hundred and nine- 
teenth century; I, a picture of Persia; M, a 
modern tale: and so forth throughout the 
whole circle of explanator-iness. Not so our 
presentauthor. Heisablufffellow. A mono- 
rematist. A man of his word: ‘* Plantagenet.” 
And now we have read this single-named 
production, we confess that we can hardly tell 
how to describe it at length, and far less ona 
title-page. Its principal feature is to demon. 
strate the evils which flow from the law or cus- 
tom of primogeniture; and yet the lesson is 
made to hinge on the doings of an illegitimate 
eldest son of a great and wealthy nobleman. 
His tutor, a base and sordid churchman, is the 
type of that class which the author delighteth 
not to honour; and the hero is a younger 
brother of the same noble house of Plantagenet 
to which we have referred, educated in all the 
pride and waywardness ascribed to aristocracy. 
Among the other characters, we have bulky 
dukes, intriguing duchesses, senseless and cor- 
rupt ministers, clever secretaries, patriots, Radi- 
als, Whigs, Tories, fashionable women of rank, 
&c.; and, for incidents, we have seductions, 
attempts at assassination, forgeries, oppressions, 
imecogs., and travels in Spain (where the hero 
fightsunder Wellington), France, andelsewhere. 
The career of Lord Arthur, the Plantagenet, 
who turns out widely different from what he 
ought to do on the principle of his bad educa- 
tion at home, at Eton, and at college, is a tissue 
of improbabilities—not to say impossibilities ; 
but, allowing for “that same” fundamental 
mistake, there is often a high degree of power 
evinced in the colouring of the scenes, a superior 
acquaintance with, and vigour (though fre- 
quently exaggerated) in drawing the personages 
introduced, and, altogether, certain qualities, 
and proofs of ability, not usually found among 
the ordinary writers of the day in this line of 
publication. Thus, in spite of the defective. 
hess of the plan, and the errors in its execution, 
there is enough of talent in these volumes to 
recommend them; and particularly to those 
who, at this new era, relish efforts of any and 
every kind calculated to throw odium upon the 
peerage, with a spattering of mud, over and 
above, to fall upon the church. 
on such a work we can hardly tell how to 
= 28 sya sample ; but shall select two 
flowin ~! passages as well as we can. The 
me ite efnition of the origin of the apella- 
aa we do not remember to have met 
“ 
A regent (Philippe d’Orleans) is said to 
® given the appellation of roués to the com- 
vaulons of his debauchgries, because they were, 





in his estimation, persons who would suffer 
themselves to be broken on the wheel for him. 
The public, however, bestowed the term with 
the meaning, that they were persons who de- 
served to be broken on the wheel.” 

The Duke of Wellington is exhibited in the 
annexed. A person at table says :— 

“Ts your grace partial to that wine ?’” 
(Chambertin), and the duke replies (and the 
writer goes on) — * ¢ Not at all,’ answered his 
grace somewhat drily, ‘ he and I may have had 
more favourites in common than the vin de 
Chambertin.’ Tcould not help smiling, for my 
knowledge of the Parisian world enabled me to 
see a meaning in the great man’s words, which, 
perhaps, escaped some of the company. When 
we entered the drawing-room, the duke came 
up to me, and, drawing me aside, asked me the 
meaning of what he beheld. I explained to 
him, briefly, as much of the matter as it suited 
me to let him know. After some very kind 
and friendly advice, and some very generous 
offers of assistance, which I, with many ac- 
knowledgments, resolutely declined, at the same 
time begging him not to betray my secret, we 
again joined the rest of the company. The 
Duchess of Broadborough, who, as I have men- 
tioned, did not belie her descent from Eve —at 
least, as regarded curiosity — beckoned me 
towards her. ‘Why, Mr. Platt,’ she began, 
‘what have his grace and you been consulting 
about in that corner so long all by yourselves ? 
I did not know you were at all acquainted with 
‘the duke.’ ‘I had the honour of being 
known to his grace a year or two ago.” She did 
not look satisfied: her looks seemed to say— 
‘ Very odd—what a man of his rank and great- 
ness can have to say to you.’ The subject of 
our conversation at that moment approached, 
and, greatly to the delight of the lady, seated 
himself by her on the sofa. For no man has 
any chance with the soft sex when a hero is to 
be had—a real, actual, live hero—one who has 
really, actually killed, or been the proximate, 
the immediate cause of killing, many thousands 
of his fellow human beings. I have experienced 
this myself in a small way, for the leader of a 
forlorn hope, though not so great as the leader 
of an army, still is a sort of hero — at least, so 
the women think — and that is the main thing 
after all. The sweet creatures, in all ages, 
appear to have delighted in blond. And the 
women answered one another as they played, 
and sayed, ‘ Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David his ten thousands.’ This ought to be a 
strong argument against the promotion of wars, 
with honest men who live at home and have 
handsome wives and daughters. For 


—-Sure it is, as cold engendereth hail, 


wars make heroes, and heroes make cuckolds. 
Mark that, old Truepenny, and take warning 
in time. Either take no wife, or give your 
vote, or make your representative give his vote, 
against going towar. That is, it being always 
clearly understood, that you are decidedly averse 
to the production of heroes and cuckolds. For 
hero or cuckold you must be in case of a war.” 

This is somewhat coarse; but it is the 
author’s way sometimes : ex. gr.:— 

‘* Did you never hear the story of the French 
lady of rank, who, being detected by her hus- 
band in a rather awkward situation, answered 
his reproaches with the impudence of a chienne 
as she was, with these words, —‘ Quand je n’ai 
pas mon mari, je prends le bras de mon laquais.’ 
Now my lady Duchess of Broadborough is not 
of that mind. Besides, she is ambitious. She 
flies at heroes. I met our old general lately.— 
His illustrious valliancy and high mightiness 


recognised me — and, think of the wonder, was 
mighty civil—and did not betray the secret of 
my incog. D—n that fellow —he is always 
poaching in other people’s manors. ‘ And since 
this last action,’ as Jack Falstaff says, ‘ one has 
no chance with the beast.’ If the devil were to 
appear upon earth, and only kill plenty of their 
fathers, husbands, brothers, and lovers, the 
women would be sure to run after him.” 

But of this enough: here is the gist of the 
work .— 

‘* T am of opinion that all political and social 
improvements in this country will be not only 
incomplete, but will make little or no progress 
as long as the immense masses of property con- 
tinue undivided. I, of course, as being still 
|sane, would not infringe in the smallest degree 
|the sacredness of property; and I also do not 
|forget the importance of that principle, im- 
| planted in human nature—the love of accu- 
mulation, the stimulus to useful exertion, and, 
in fact, to the advance of civilisation. But, 
with all this, I think that the very large for- 
tunes may be broken down by merely removing 
some of the artificial bars and dams, without 
any corresponding disadvantage; and, indeed, 
till that is done, I think that our reforming 
legislators may legislate for ever in vain. Those 
immense fortunes which abound in this country, 
besides the enormous mass of hope and fear, 
and proportionate venality and servility of which 
they are the cause, by forming a standard of 
style in living, afford such a stimulus to all 
men in this country to seek wealth as the sole 
good —‘ the one thing needful,’ as to leave 
them hardly a moment’s time to devote to the 
cultivation of the higher faculties, and to the 
consideration of the greatest concerns of man. 
Hence the coarse and uncultured manners of 
the money-making classes, which make them 
an object of derision to the aristocracy, the 
money-spending class : — and hence the coarse, 
sordid, and uncultured minds of all classes in 
this country, which make them incapable of 
appreciating any merit but money — any orna- 
ment but the tinsel decorations of fastidious 
rank —the lackering and gilding of that which, 
after all, is but a whited sepulchre.” 








Annals and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey, in the 
County of Wilts; with Memorials of the 
Foundress, Ela, Countess of Salisbury, and 
of the Farls of Salisbury, of the Houses of 
Sarisbury and Longespé, &c. Plates. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A., M.R.S.L., 
and John Gough Nichols, Esq. 8vo. pp. 454. 
1835. Nichols and Son. 

WHEN a mind, strongly tinctured with poetic 
feeling, becomes engaged in the details of local 
history, every object and event assumes a 
brighter hue from the taste with which it is 
disposed, the light that displays it. ‘The ve- 
nerable minstrel, who has in these pages as 
sumed the office of a topographical historian, 
has fully demonstrated the truth of the above 
assertion. 

The transcripts extant from the Chronicle of 
Lacock, made by Vincent, the herald, in order 
to illustrate the genealogy of the foundress of 
the abbey from the original record, which 
afterwards perished in the fire which so much 
endamaged the Cotton Library, has formed the 
basis of this interesting and romantic volume ; 
and the genealogies of the members of the 
houses of Salisbury and Longespé have been 
most carefully compiled by Mr. Nichols, junior, 
whose talent and assiduity in such matters are 
well known to our antiquarian readers. 

A valiant Norman chieftain, Gualter, or 





Walter, Earl of Romar, surnamed Le Heu- 
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reux, or Fortunate, barbarously written Le 
Ewrus, to whom the Conqueror gave the de- 
mesnes of Salisbury and Ambresbury, has been 
considered, on the authority of the book of 
Lacock, the ancestor of Ela, who, as heiress, 
carried the earldom of Salisbury to William 
Longespé, the natural son of Henry IT. by Fair 
Rosamond ;: it is shewn, however, by the edi- 
tors, that this deduction may be considered as 
very apocryphal, and that Edward of Salisbury, 
Sheriff of Wilts, whose name occurs in Dooms- 
day Book, and as attesting several charters of 
the Conqueror, is the earliest ancestor of Ela, 
whose existence rests on the evidence of cre- 
dible records. Before, however, we dismiss 
Walter Le Heureux from the notice of our 
readers, we must remark on the ingenious re- 
futation of an erroneous heraldic deduction, 
become very current, which Mr. Nichols, we 
suppose, has detected as connected with that 
name. In the Baronage of Dugdale it was 
accidentally altered from Le to De Ewrus, and 
some zealous magnifier of family genealogy 
converted at once De Ewrus into D’Eureux, 
from which the transition was easy to Devereur, 
and the inference that the later earls of Essex 
derived their origin from the house of Salis- 
bury ! 

The romantic story of Ela’s husband, the 
martial Longespé, Earl of Salisbury, distin- 
guished for his exploits in the reign of King 
John, for his campaign in the Holy Land, and 
for the termination of his life by the treachery 
of Hubert de Burgh, who, during his ab- 
sence, had caused his kinsman, Raymond, to 
solicit the alliance of Ela, are matters of which 
Matthew Paris has left us ample notice,* and 
which the editors have not failed to turn to 
account in the course of their interesting nar- 
rative. 

Ela, in founding the monastery of nuns at 
Lacock, and of Carthusian monks at Hinton, 
fulfilled, it is probable, the intentions of her 
husband— indeed, the profits of his wardship 
of the heiress of Richard de Camville were 
assigned to the latter purpose by the earl’s last 
will. The heiress of De Camville was Idonea, 
and her estate did not, on its livery from 
wardship, go out of the family of Longespé, for 
she was married to the son of her guardian, 
William Longespé the younger.+ 

The earl was also a benefactor to the abbey 
of Bradenstoke, where the bodies of William, 
Earl of Salisbury, and Alianor, his countess, 
the parents of his wife Ela, reposed in one 
grave (vide page 33). Is there not, however, 
a discrepancy in this statement with the pedi- 
gree, No. I., which records that Alianor was 
buried at the Abbey of Mondaye ? 

Longespé’s death took place in 1226, accord- 
ing to the book of Lacock.t 

Ela took the veil as abbess of her own re- 
ligious establishment in the year of Christ 
1238, in the seventh of its foundation, and in 
the fifty-first of her age, she having, in all 


her actions and designs, says the chronicle of | 
Lacock, constantly relied on the counsel and | 


aid of St. Edmund, the Archbishop of Can- 


San 9 | 
terbury, and other discreet men (see p. 201-)| logical student will rise from their perusal sa- 


The editors have here taken occasion to am- 
plify this passage of the life of Ela, with the 
details of the profession and rule of similar 
votaries of superstitious asceticism, derived 
from a MS. in the British Museum, written in 
English, and describing that modification of 
the Augustine discipline which was called the 


* Matt. Paris, Hist. Major. Edit. Watts, p. 327. 

+ Dugdale, vol. i. p. 628. 

I See also Matthew Paris, and Kempe’s Descriptions 
for ** Stothard’s Monumental Effigies,” p. 22. 








rule of St. Saviour, and was adopted by the 
nuns of Sion, in Middlesex (p. 204). 

The gates of the busy world had now been, 
by her own choice, closed against Ela; but she 
had left on its stage a son, who nobly emulated 
the valour of his father, and who, joining the 
expedition of St. Louis to the Holy Land, 
perished at the assault of Marsour, or Mas- 
sourah, fighting, to the literal fulfilment of 
Shakspeare’s figure— 

” Until from his bones 
The flesh was hackt.” 

His mother, according to the Monkish tale, 
seated in her abbatical stall at the church of 
Lacock, saw, at the same moment, the mailed 
form of her offspring admitted into heaven, 
surrounded by a nimbus of glory. 

Valuable addenda and illustrations accom- 
pany this volume, among which are all that 
has been preserved in Vincent’s MS. extracts 
from the book of Lacock; an abstract of the 
cartulary of the abbey, preserved to this day 
by Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. in the muniment 
turret at Lacock, &c. &c. Of the graphic 
illustrations, the following are interesting :— 
Two views of Lacock, one drawn in 1834, the 
other by the late John Carter, F.S.A.; seals 
of the house of Longespé, Earls of Salisbury ; 
of the Convent of Lacock ; views of the mo- 
nument of the elder Longespé, a most beau- 
tiful specimen of the monumental sculpture 
and military costume of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; in these, for the figure and profile, the 
late Charles Stothard’s beautiful etchings in 
his ‘* Monumental Effigies of Great Britain,” 
have evidently been followed by the engraver. 
With these may be enumerated the curious 
contracted inscription in majuscule characters 
of Ilbert de Chaz; the plan of the cathedral at 
Old Sarum, which the droughts of recent 
summers have, by laying bare the traces of its 
foundations, so clearly developed. 

Of the versification with which the reverend 
poet and antiquary has interspersed these 
pages, the following will be found a highly 
pleasing specimen :— 

On Children gathering Flowers in the Cathedral Churchyard 
of New Sarum. 
«* When summer comes, the little children play 

In the churchyard of our cathedral grey, 

Busy as morning bees, and gathering flowers 

In the brief sunshine. They of coming hours 

Reck not, intent upon their play, the Time 


Speeds like a spectre by them, and their prime 
Bears on to sorrow. 


Angel, cry aloug ! 

Tell them of life's long winter—of the shroud! 

No! let them play—for Age, alas! and Care, 

Too soon will frown, to teach them what they are! 

Then let them play, but come with aspect bland, 

Come Charity, and lead them by the hand; 

Come Faith, and shew, amid life’s saddest gloom, 

A light from heaven that shines beyond the tomb! 

When they look up, and high in air admire 

The lessening shaft of that aérial spire ; 

So be their thoughts uplifted from the sod, 

Where Time’s brief flowers they gather to their oe 
W. L. B.” 


In the work altogether the general reader 
will certainly find amusement combined with 
instruction, and many incidental observations 
tending to improve the judgment and ame- 
liorate the heart: the historical and genea- | 


tisfied, and in many points usefully informed. 








Schlegel’s Philosophy of History. 
(Second notice.] 
In accordance with our promise in our last, 
we are about to present our readers with a few 
more specimens of the author’s style and method 





of reasoning. And, first, we shall see how he 
treats that verata questio, the origin of dis- 
cord; a subject which, if we may so speak, is| 


SS 
its own cause. Witness the formidable array 
of moralists, philosophers, divines, on every side, 

“ In entering on this subject we must ob. 
serve that, in the Mosaic account, primitive 
and, what we call, universal history, does not 
properly commence with the first man, his 
creation or ulterior destiny, but with Cain— 
the fratricide, and curse of Cain. The pre. 
ceding part of the sacred narrative regards, if 
we may so speak, only the private life of Adam, 
which, however, will always retain a deep sig. 
nificancy for all the descendants of the first pro. 
genitor. The origin of discord in man, and the 
transmission of that mischief to all ages and all 
generations, is, indeed, the first histotical fact; 
but on account of its universality, it forms, at 
the. same time, as I have before observed, 
psychological phenomenon ; and while, in this 
first section of sacred history, every thing points 
and refers to the mysteries of religion ; the fra- 
tricide of Cain on the other hand, and the 
flight of that restless criminal to Eastern Asia, 
are the first events and circumstances which 
properly belong to the province of history. In 
this account we see first the foundation of the 
most ancient city, by which undoubtedly we 
must understand a great, or, at least, an old and 
celebrated city of Eastern Asia ; and, secondly, 
the origin of various hereditary classes, trades, 
and arts; especially of those connected with 
the first knowledge and use of metals, and which, 
doubtless, hold the first place in the history of 
human arts and discoveries. The music, which 
is attributed to those primitive ages, consisted 
probably rather in a medicinal or even magical 
use of that art, than in the beautiful system of 
later melody. Among the various works and 
instruments of smith-craft, and productions of 
art which the knowledge of mines and metals 
led to, the momentous discovery of the sword is 
particularly mentioned : by the brief enig- 
matic words which relate this discovery, it is 
difficult to know whether we are to understand 
them as the expression of a spirit of warlike 
enthusiasm, or ofa renewed curse and dire wail- 
ing over all the succeeding centuries of here- 
ditary murder, and progressive evil, under the 
divine permission. In all probability these 
words refer to the origin of human sacrifices, 
emanating as they did from an infernal design, 
which we must consider as one of the strongest 
characteristics of this race; and those bloody 
sacrifices of the primitive world seem to have 
stamped on the rites and customs, as well ason 
the traditions and sentiments of many nations, 
a peculiar character of gloom and sadness. From 
this race were descended not only the inhabit- 
ants of cities, but nomade tribes, whereof many 
led, several thousand years ago, the same wal- 
dering life which they follow at the present day 
in the central parts of Eastern Asia, where vast 
remains of primitive mining operations are fre- 
quently found.” 

The next is singular :— 

“ It is worthy of remark that, among one of 
these nations, the Ishudes, who inhabit a me- 
tallic mountain, we find, if we may 80 speak, 
an inverted history of Cain, mention is made 
of the enmity between the first two brothers of 
mankind; but all the circumstances are set 
forth in a party-spirit favourable to Cain. It 
is said that the elder brother acquired wealth 
by gold and silver mines, but that the younger, 
becoming envious, drove him away, and fore 
him to take refuge in the East.” 

Again :— , 

“On the other hand the peaceful race o 
patriarchs, who lived in a docile reverence ot 
God and with a holy simplicity of manner 
were descended from Seth, This seco 
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progenitor of mankind occupies a very prominent 
place even in the traditions of other nations, 
which make particular mention of the columns 
of Seth, signifying, no doubt, in the language 
of remote antiquity, very ancient monuments, 
and, as it were, the stony records of sacred 
tradition. In general, the first ten holy pro- 
genitors or patriarchs of the primitive world 
are mentioned under different names in the 
Sagas, not only of the Indians, but of several 
other Asiatic nations, though undoubtedly 
with important variations, and not without 
much poetical colouring. But, as in these 
traditions we can clearly discern the same ge- 
neral traits of history, this diversity of repre- 
sentation serves only to corroborate the main 
truth, and to illustrate it more fully and 
forcibly. The views, therefore, of those mo- 
dern theologians, who represent the concurrent 
testimony of Gentile nations to the truths of 
primitive history as derived solely from the 
Mosaic narrative, and, as it were, transcribed 


from a genuine copy of our Bible, are equally | 


narrow-minded and erroneous. It would be 
more just and more consonant with the whole 
spirit of the primitive world to assert, what 
indeed may be conceded with little difficulty, 
that these nations had received much from the 
primeval source of sacred tradition; but they 
regarded as a peculiar possession, and repre- 
sented under peculiar forms, the common 
blessings of primitive revelation ; and, instead 
of preserving in their integrity and purity the 
traditions and oracles of the primitive world, 
they overlaid them with poetical ornament, so 
that their whole traditions wear a fabulous 
aspect, until a nearer and more patient in- 
vestigation clearly discovers in them the main 
features of historic truth. Under these two 
different forms, therefore, doth tradition reveal 
to us the primitive world ; or, in other words, 
these are the two grand conditions of humanity 
which fill the records of primitive history. On 
the one hand, we see a race, lovers of peace, 
revering God, blessed with long life, which 
they spend in patriarchal simplicity and inno- 
cence, and still no strangers to deeper science, 
especially in all that relates to sacred tradition 
and inward contemplation, and transmitting 
their science to posterity in the old or sym- 
bolical writing, not in fragile volumes, but on 
durable monuments of stone. On the other 
hand, we behold a giant race of pretended 
demi-gods, proud, wicked, and violent; or, as 
they are called in the later Sagas of the heroic 
times, the heaven-storming Titans. This op- 
position, and this discord,—this hostile struggle 
between the two great divisions of the human 
race, forms the whole tenor of primitive 
history. When the moral harmony of man 
had once been deranged, and two opposite wills 
had sprung up within him, a divine will or a 
will seeking God, and a natural will or a will 
bent on sensible objects, passionate and am- 
hitious, it is easy to conceive how mankind 
from their very origin must have diverged into 
two opposite paths. Although this primitive 
division of mankind is now characterised as a 
difference of races, this is far from being 
merely the case; and that opposition which 
distracted the primitive world had far deeper 
Causes than the mere distinction of a noble and 
& meaner race of men. It is somewhat in 
this manner a German scholar of the last ge- 
heration divided all nations now existing, or 
Which have appeared within the later historical 
ages, into two classes; wherever he imagined 
l¢ found his favourite Celts and their de- 
scendants, he had not words strong enough to 
extol their romantic heroism; while he purs 








sued with the most pitiless animosity, over 
the whole face of the earth, the unfortunate 
Monguls and all those he deduced from that 
stock. The struggle which divided the primi- 
tive world into two great parties arose far 
more from the opposition of feelings and of 
principles than from difference of extraction. 
Great as is the interval which separates those 
ages and that world from our own, we can 
easily comprehend how this first mighty contest 
of nations, which history makes mention of, was, 
in fact, a struggle between two religious parties 
—two hostile sects, though indeed under far 
other forms, and in different relations from 
any thing we witness in the present state of 
the world. It was, in one word, a contest be- 
tween religion and impiety, conducted, how- 
ever, on the mighty scale of the primitive 
world, and with all those gigantic powers 
which, according to ancient tradition, the first 
men possessed.” 

On the constitution of the Chinese empire 
the author offers the following judicious re- 
marks :— 

** A numerous, or even excessive population 
is undoubtedly an essential element of political 
power in a state; but it is not the only, nor in 
any respect the principal, symptom or indica- 
tion of the civilisation of a country. It is only 
in regard to civilisation that the population of 
China deserves our consideration. Although, 
in these latter times, when Europe, by her 
political ascendency over the other parts of the 
world, has proved the high pre-eminence of her 
arts and civilisation ; England and Russia have 
become the immediate neighbours of China to- 
wards the north and west ; still these territorial 
relations affect not the rest of Europe; and 
China, when we leave out of consideration its 
very important commerce, cannot certainly be 
accounted a political power in the general sys- 
tem. Even in ancient, as well as in modern 
times, China never figured in the history of 
Western Asia or Europe, and had no con- 
nexion whatever with their inhabitants ; but 
this great country has ever stood apart, like 
a world within itself, in the remote, unknown 
Eastern Asia. Hence the earlier writers on 
universal history have taken little or no notice 
of this great empire, shut out as it was from 
the confined horizon of their views. And this 
was natural, when we consider that the con- 
quests and expeditions of the Asiatic nations 
were considered by these writers as subjects of 
the greatest weight and importance. No con- 
querors have ever marched from China into 
Western Asia, like Xerxes, for instance, who 
passed from the interior of Persia to Athens ; 
or Alexander the Great, who extended his vic- 
torious march from his small paternal province 
of Macedon, to beyond the Indus, and almost 
to the borders of the Ganges, though the latter 
river, he was, in despite of all his effurts, un- 
able to reach. But the great victorious expe- 
ditions have proceeded not from China, but 
from central Asia, and the nations of Tartary, 
who have invaded China itself ; though in these 
invasions the manners, mind, and civilisation 
of the Chinese have evinced their power, as 
their Tartar Conquerors, in the earliest as in 
the latest times, have, after a few generations, 
invariably conformed to the manners and civili- 
sation of the conquered nation, and become 
more or less Chinese. Not only the great popu- 
lation and flourishing agriculture of this fruit- 
ful country, but the cultivation of silk, for which 
it has been celebrated from all antiquity ; the 
culture of the tea-plant, which forms such an 
important article of European trade ; as well 
as the knowledge of several most useful medi- 
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cinal productions of nature; and unique and, 
in their way, excellent products of industry and 
manufacture; prove the very high degree of 
civilisation which this people has attained to. 
And how should not that people be entitled to 
a high, or one of the highest places among 
civilised nations, which had known, many 
centuries before Europe, the art of printing, 
gun-powder, and the magnet—those three so 
highly celebrated and valuable discoveries of 
European skill? Instead of the regular art of 
printing with transposeable letters, which would 
not suit the Chinese system of writing, this 
people make use of a species of lithography, 
which to all essential purposes is the same, 
and attended with the same effects. Gun- 
powder serves in China, as it did in Europe 
in the infancy of the discovery, rather for 
amusement and for fire-works, than for the 
more serious purpose of warlike fortitication 
and conquest: and though this people are 
acquainted with the magnetic needle, they 
have never made a like extended application 
of its powers, and never employ it either in a 
confined river and coasting navigation, or on 
the wide ocean, on which they never venture. 
The Chinese are remarkable, too, for the ut- 
most polish and refinement of manners, and 
even for a fastidious urbanity and a love of 
stately ceremonial. In many respects, indeed, 
their politeness and refinement almost equal 
those of European nations, or, at least, are 
very superior to what we usually designate by 
the term of Oriental manners—a term which 
in our sense can apply only to the more con- 
tiguons Mahometan countries of the Levant. 
Of this assertion, we may find a sufficient proof 
in any single tale that portrays the present 
Chinese life and manners, in the novel, for 
instance, translated by M. Rémusat. In 
their present manners and fashions, however, 
there are many things utterly at variance with 
European taste and feelings: I need only men- 
tion the custom of the dignitaries, function- 
aries, and men of letters, letting their nails 
grow to the length of birds’ claws; and that 
other custom in women of rank, of compressing 
their feet to a most artificial diminutiveness. 
Both customs, according to the recent account 
of a very intelligent Englishman, serve to mark 
and distinguish the upper class ; for the former 
renders the men totally incapable of hard or 
manual labour, and the latter impedes the 
women of rank in walking, or, at least, gives 
them a mincing gait, and a languid, delicate, 
and interesting air. These minute traits of 
manners should not be overlooked in the gene- 
ral sketch of this nation; for they perfectly 
correspond to many other characteristic marks 
and indications of unnatural stiffness, childish 
vanity, and exaggerated refinement, which we 
meet with in the more important province of 
its intellectual exertions. Even in the basis 
of all intellectual culture, the language, or 
rather the writing of the Chinese, this cha- 
racter of refinement, pushed beyond all bounds 
and all conception, is visible; while, on the 
other hand, it is coupled with great intellectual 
poverty and jejuneness. In a language where 
there are not much more than 300, not near 
400, and, according to the most recent critical 
investigation, only 272 monosyllabic primitive 
roots, without any kind of grammar; where 
the not merely various but utterly unconnected 
significations of one and the same word are 
marked, in the first place, by a varying mo- 
dulation of the voice, according to a fourfold 
method of accentuation; in the next place, 
and chiefly by the written characters, which 
amount to the prodigious number of 80,000— 
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while the Egyptian hieroglyphs do not exceed 
the number of 800—and this Chinese system 
of writing is the most artificial in the whole 
world. An inference, which is not invalidated 
by the fact, that out of that great number of 
all actual or possible written characters, but a 
fourth part, perhaps, is really in use, and a still 
less portion is necessary to be learned. As the 
meaning, especially of more complex notions 
and abstract ideas, can be fully fixed and ac- 
curately determined only by such artificial 
ciphers, the language is far more dependent 
on these written characters than on living 
sound ; for one and the same sound may often 
be designated by 160 different characters, and 
have as many significations. It not rarely 
occurs, that Chinese, when they do not very 
well understand each other in conversation, 
have recourse to writing, and, by copying 
down these ciphers, are enabled to divine each 
other’s meaning, and become mutually intelli- 
gible. To comprehend rightly this immea- 
surable chaos of originally symbolic, but now 
merely conventional signs—in other words, to 
be able to read and write, though this science 
involves great and difficult problems even for 
the most practised, constitutes the real subject 
and purport of the scientific education of a 
Chinese. Indeed it furnishes labour sufficient 
to fill up the life of man; for even the Euro- 
pean scholars, who have engaged in this study, 
tind it a matter of no small difficulty to devise 
a system, whereby a dictionary, or rather a 
systematic catalogue of all these written cha- 
racters, may be composed, to serve as a fit guide 
on this ocean of Chinese signs.” 

We would continue, and quote Schlegel’s 
account of the effect on civilisation produced 
by the facilities of communication afforded by 
the inland navigation of China, but our space 
forbids. We must, for the present, close, 
promising ourselves some future opportunity to 
return to these excellent volumes. 





Etymological Geography ; being a Classified 
List of Terms of most frequent occurrence, 
entering, as Prefixes or Fostfixes, into the 
Composition of Geographical Names. In- 
tended for the Use of Teachers, and advanced 
Students of Geography, and as a Reference- 


book in Geographical Etymologies. By T. 
A. Gibson, Master of Cauvin’s Hospital, 
and Author of ** A French, English, and 

Latin Vocabulary.” 12mo. pp. 76. Edin- 

burgh, 1835. Oliver and Boyd; Stirling 

and Kenney; and Macredie: London, Simp- 
kin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.: and 

Dublin, Cumming. 

Tuts work, of which the title explains the 
nature and objects, appears to ts to be ad- 
mirably adapted to all the ordinary school- 
books on geography and history. Teachers 
and pupils may, if not equally, at all events 
greatly profit by it; and our opinion of it is so 
high that our only regret is its being limited 
to its present compass and not carried to a far 
more comprehensive extent. 

We copy a mere specimen, to shew the man- 
ner in which Mr. Gibson has performed his 
useful and welcome task. 

** Kirk, (Kirche, Teut. ; kKuriake, Gr.; domus, Lat.) —Lord’s 
house, a Church or Temple, a Kirk-town; as, 
Kirk-aldy, Fife-sh. \° Se ee 

Kirk-colm, Wigton-sh. of St. Columbus, 

Rep codinight, 60.-0078) of ge, Cuthbert. 

ML winny da } of Ste Winnin (Kil-winning.) 

Dun-kirk, France. near the Downs. 

Fal-kirk, Stirling-sh. at or near the wall (vallum.)* 
* «* The wall of Antoninus passed very near the church, 


In the Gaelic language it is sometimes called Eglis-tris, 





of St. Lawrence. 
Orms-kirk, Lancs. in honour of the Ormes. 
Sel-kirk, co.-town of do. sh. — 


Lian (Brit.),—a Church, of Town with a Church; as, 
Lian-armon, Denbigh-sh. of St. Armon. 
Lian-asaph, Flint-sh, of St. Asaph. 
Lian-badarn, Cardigan-sh. of Paternus. 
Lian-beder, or Liam-peter, of do. 


on the Taaf or Taafe. 
Lian-derfell, or Lian-def- . 
eee } of St. Derfel Gadam.* 


Law ¢ (/oe, Sax.),—a Detached Hill or Mount, gencrally 
of a conical shape; as, 
N. Berwick-law, Hadding-) near N. Berwick, or in that 
ton-sh. } parish. 
Broad-/aw, Peebles-sh. i. e. the Broad mount. 
Sid--law, or Sud-/aw-Hills. i. e. the South hills.” 

In like manner we have the components 
aber, auchin, auchter, bal, caer, cam, col, dum 
or dun, eccles, inver, kil, pen, ben, strath, ard, 
ennis or inis, bie or by, ham, hithe, hurst, ley, 
lin, stead or sted, stock, stow, try, wic or wick, 
worth, feld or field, ness, rose or ross, ea, ey, 
or ay, holm, wald or weald, &c. &c. explained, 
and shewn in the relations with other terms. 
We trust that the success of this small volume 
will induce Mr. Gibson to give us another of 
similar construction, and six times the size. 
Nothing of the class is more needed or can be 
more instructive and useful. 


Lawrence-kirk, Mearns. 


do. 
Lian-daff, Glamorgan-sh. 





Memoirs of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Picton. 
{Second notice: conclusion.]} 

WE pass on, selecting merely a single inci- 
dental extract, which will serve to shew the 
nature of the work. In the assault of Badajoz, 

** A ball had struck Picton on the groin a 
little above his watch, whilst leading his soldiers 
to the foot of the ramparts. A distinguished 
officer, who was by his side at the time, and to 
whom we are indebted for much interesting in- 
formation respecting the events of this night, 
conceives that this ball had first struck the 
earth ; still the blow was severe. He did not 
fall or bleed ; but being assisted to the glacis, in 
a short time became extremely faint and almost 
insensible. He remained in this state for nearly 
twenty minutes ; when, the pain having in some 
degree subsided, refusing medical aid, he again 
proceeded to direct the attack. He now saw 
his men moving amidst the dying and dead, 
while the incessant fire was still mowing them 
down ; he could also perceive that they had not 
yet struck a blow in return,—for during this 
period the defenders had scarcely lost a man. 
Picton’s soldiers were amazed at the over- 
whelming fire that was poured upon them ; but 
they heard their general calling upon them ina 
calm, energetic tone, not to desert him, but to 
make one effort more. ‘ If we cannot win the 
castle,” he cried, ‘ let us die upon the walls !’ 
This was sufficient ; fresh ladders were raised 
against another part of the battlements, and 
hundreds rushed forward to scale them, when 
the struggle again commenced : this part of the 


i, e. broken church, which, some think, is not improperly 
rendered Fal-kirk, i. ¢. fallen kirk. ‘ Near Falkirk,’ says 
Lithgow, ‘remain the ruins and marks of a town, &c. 
swallowed up into the earth by an earthquake.’—Britan- 
nia Baconica, p. 179. (See pr. Eccles, &c.) 

* «« It was remarkable for his wooden image, about 
which the Welsh had a prophecy, that it would set a 
whole forest on fire; to accomplish which it was brought 
to London in 1538, and used as part of the fuel which 
consumed Forest, the friar, for denying the pope’s su- 
premacy.” 

+ ** Perhaps the name Law was given to such hills 
from the flame that once issued from their tops. The 
Swedes call flame Joa, and the Danes /ue, which resembles 
in sound our Scotch word low, a flame. In support of 
this conjecture, there are in the possession of Mr. James 
Calderwood Durham, of Largo, several proclamations 
from the privy council of Scotland, ordering fires to be 
kindled on Largo-law, and that of North Berwick, as 
signals for the appearance of any ships of the enemy. 
According to some, the name has originated from the 
laws having been administered upon such eminences at a 
very early period, 





—————————— 

Neen 
wall was not quite so high. Colonel Ridge of 
the 45th, who had so greatly distinguished him. 
self at Ciudad Rodrigo, was again foremost: a 
ladder was dashed against the battlement, when, 
springing forward, he rushed up, followed on 
every round by his fearless and devoted soldiers, 
He had ascended so quickly, that, before those 
on the top could force the ladder back, the 
weight was too great, and it pressed firmly 
against the wall. But who could hope to gain 
the summit and live? The enemy were now 
concentrated round the top to pour their fire on 
each man as he advanced ; pikes, bayonets, and 
the unceasing stream of musketry, must be 
passed before the wall was reached. Ridge 
still, however, pressed on, his sword guarding 
his head ; and the bayonets of those on the next 
rounds thrust upwards to protect him. Other 
ladders were now erected, and with better suc. 
cess ; the enemy, in their turn, were paralysed 
at the unconquerable resolution of the assailants, 
Despair of being able to repulse them seemed 
now to have seized the defenders; it might 
even be supposed that they were tired of killing: 
certain, however, it is, that their efforts were 
becoming more feeble, for Ridge, Canch, and 
several more, gained a footing on the battle. 
ments. Then (for the first time during the 
night) did the tide turn in favour of the assail. 
ants. <A continued rush of troops now followed 
up the ladders. The enemy made but a slight 
resistance when the wall was gained. This 
conquest had cost the victors much, but the 
defenders paid a dear and bloody price for the 
injury which they had done. From men 80 in- 
furiated with the disappointment of repeated 
failure, little mercy could be expected: few, 
very few of those who had assisted in raising 
the pile of dead that now nearly filled the ditch, 
were left to boast of their deeds. The wound 
which Picton had received prevented his as- 
cending the ladders to enter the castle, and he 
was in consequence compelled to remain in the 
ditch, but not inactive; for, calling up the 
whole of the straggling parties, he ordered them 
all to ascend the walls, and thus poured ina 
powerful assistance to co-operate with those 
already in possession, to resist any efforts on 
the part of the enemy for recovering the 
castle.” 

On Picton’s return at the close of the war, 
his friends, and we think we may truly add the 
public, were, as we have remarked, disappointed 
at his not being raised to the peerage with Lords 
Beresford, Lynedoch, Hill, Hopetown, and 
Combermere ; for no name had rang more 
loudly than his throughout the land, during 
the whole of the bloody contest. When, how. 
ever, the flame burst out again, the value of 
his services were not forgotten; and he was 
called on to join the force opposed to Napoleon 
in Belgium. At Waterloo a glorious death 
consummated his soldierly career ; and here 
we must copy a few pages of extreme interest 
from Mr. Robinson. 

“ Sir Thomas Picton forthwith made every 
preparation for the approaching campaign. He 
had a presentiment that it would be his last; 
and he did not hesitate in expressing to his 
friends the force of this impression. The 
calmness of his manner, when he alluded to 
the subject, made them at first hope that this 
anticipation might be the result of impair 
health ; but. when it was known that he ex- 
pressed this conviction in the most serious 
manner to the different branches of his family, 
and that he was arranging his affairs with all 
the exactness and attention of a man who 
knows that he has but a short time to live, 
the fact then became apparent. He never; 
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however, betrayed for one moment the slight- 
est dread of the fate which he believed awaited 
him; and the following incident will illustrate 
the composure with which he anticipated death. 
He was walking during a fine evening, a few 
days before his departure, with Sir John and 
lady ——, when they came to a churchyard, 
in which a grave was dug for the reception 
of some humble individual. The party was 
induced to ascend the newly thrown-up earth 
and look down. Sir Thomas Picton, after 
commenting upon the neatness with which it 
had been dug, observed, ‘ Why, I think this 
would do for me ;’ at the same time that he 
jumped in and laid himself at full length 
along the bottom, with an observation that it 
was an exact fit. He scrambled out, when he 
was surprised to find Lady much affected, 
as she declared this incident was ominous of his 
fate. Picton only smiled, and tried to per- 
suade her out of such melancholy reflections. 
After having made every preparation, he left 
Wales and repaired to London, where he 
made a short stay among his numerous friends. 
Twice he expressed the conviction, which had 
taken such strong hold of his mind, that he 
should die. In the one instance he observed 
toan intimate friend, ‘ When you hear of my 
death, you will hear of a bloody day :’ pro- 
phetic words, which were but too faithfully 
verified. ‘The second instance was when bid- 
ding adieu to the Honourable Colonel Paken- 
ham, who was at the time prevented joining 
the army by a severe wound. ‘ God bless 
you !’ said the general, as he shook him warmly 
by the hand; ‘if we never meet again, you 
will at all events hear of me.’ He had, in 


fact, determined to win all the honours that 
the most daring courage could obtain, or to 
fallin the attempt ; and this determination he 


frequently expressed: he resolved not to leave 
an excuse for any neglect either to his name 
or memory. Mr. Wynne, during a debate in 
the House of Commons, when reverting to 
this period of Sir Thomas Picton’s career, ob- 
served, ‘He had heard that nearly the last 
words which the gallant Picton uttered before 
he left this country, were to express a hope, 
in the presence of two members of that house, 
that if he should fall, which he seemed to 
anticipate, he might not be forgotten, but re- 
ceive the same distinctions that had been con- 
ferred upon other officers who had died in the 
service of their country.’ It will be seen that 
he never for one moment shrunk from the re- 
solution which he had formed; but that, 
wherever danger was greatest, there he was 
foremost, until he found that heroic death 
which he neither sought nor shunned. His 
was not the daring of rashness or despair; if 
he exposed himself, it was not from any weari- 
ness or discontent of life; the lingering im- 
Pression that death was in his path could not 
turn his steps or make him seek to avoid it.” 

At Quatre Bras, where he commanded, we 
ate told :— 

“ Sir Thomas Picton was much incon- 
venienced during this day for want of a horse: 
that which had carried him on the 16th was 
injured; and as his staff servants, who were 
fresh from England, could not be found during 
the night, he was under the necessity of taking 
4 trooper’s horse ; and we are assured that the 
general was riding about on the 17th upon a 
horse without a saddle; while Captain Tyler, 
Dr was constantly with him during the 
bg of this day, Was mounted on a pony 
r a halter. Towards night, however, the 
— came back ; when the account which 

*y gave of themselves caused the general and 





his staff no little amusement. Picton com- 
menced reprimanding them in rather severe 
terms for presuming to leave the field; but one 
of the men, who undertook to be spokesman on 
the occasion, explained their absence by saying, 
‘About the middle of the battle of the day 
previous, the shot had flown about them so 
thick, although a good way in the rear, that 
they all agreed it was better to go further off, 
for fear some of the horses should be hurt.’ 
This quite disarmed the general of his anger, 
and he laughed heartily at the simplicity of 
this careful guardian of his property. Before 
night the whole of the allied army was formed 
in position on the plains of Waterloo.” 

In one of the most frightful and sanguinary 
struggles of the memorable day which ensued, 
and which had been so terribly prefaced by the 
battle of Quatre Bras, where Picton’s valour 
and generalship were most splendidly con- 
spicuous, that “ General kept at the head of 
their line, stimulating them by his own ex- 
ample. According to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s despatch, ‘ This was one of the most 
serious attacks made by the enemy on our po- 
sition.’ To defeat it was therefore of vital im- 
portance to the success of the day. Picton 
knew this, and doubtless felt that his own 
presence would tend greatly to inspire his men 
with confidence. He was looking along his 
gallant line, waving them on with his sword, 
when a ball struck him on the temple, and 
he fell back upon his horse—dead. Captain 
Tyler, seeing him fall, immediately dismounted 
and ran to his assistance: with the aid of a 
soldier he lifted him off his horse; but all as- 
sistance was vain—the noble spirit was fled. 
The rush of war had passed on, the contend. 
ing hosts had met, and none could be idle at 
such a moment. ‘Tyler, therefore, placed the 
body of his lamented friend and general be- 
neath a tree, by which he could readily find it 
when the fight was done ; and he rode forward 
to report to Sir James Kempt the loss which 
the army had sustained. That general, as 
senior officer, immediately assumed the com- 
mand of the division: but‘ Picton’s intrepid 
example had done its work. Animated by 
their gallant chief, the men fought with a 
degree of fury which nothing could appal or 
resist.’ ” > a 

“In so bad a state was the wound which 
Picton had received on the 16th, that it was 
supposed that, from it being neglected, from 
the great personal exertions which he had gone 
through, and the excitement necessarily at- 
tendant upon so great a victory, the result 
would have been fatal, even had he escaped 
entirely on the 18th. Of Picton’s four aides- 
de-camp, not one remained unhurt after this 
sanguinary battle.” 

His body was, according to directions from 
the Duke of Wellington, conveyed to England 
by his faithful friend, Capt. Tyler, and received 
with every demonstration of respect and honour: 

** When arrived in the Downs, so soon as it 
was known that the ship which carried her 
flag half-mast high bore the body of Sir Thomas 
Picton, every vessel there assumed the same 
funereal form ; and when the coffin was lowered 
into the boat to be conveyed ashore at Deal, the 
men-of-war fired minute-guns in honour of the 
dead. Upon reaching the land, a procession, 
formed of all the naval and military in the 
place, was waiting to receive the body, and 
accompany it on the road to Canterbury ; where, 
by a strange coincidence, the remains of Sir 
Thomas Picton were placed in the very same 
room at the Fountain Hotel in which he had 
that day fortnight been entertained by his 


LT inl 
friends. The funereal pall, surrounded by the 
war-worn veterans who had been selected for 
the guard of honour, seen in the faint glimmer 
which found its way through the closed shutters 
—this was the change which had come over the 
scene.” 

And here we drop the curtain on his public 
life, concluding with part of the author’s view 
of his character as a man and a soldier :— 

‘ In private life he was kind and generous— 
warm in his friendships, but strong in his en- 
mities. He had a strict sense of honour, which 
would not admit of the slightest misconstruction 
or prevarication ; it was to him one straight 
line, from which he never swerved, even in 
thought. The artificial forms of society were, 
in many instances, too nearly allied to decep- 
tion to meet with his approbation ; and this 
made his manners too unstudied and natural 
to be polite in the modern acceptation of the 
term. In him there was no sacrifice of opinion, 
or tacit acquiescence for the sake of obtaining 
favour. He was generous, almost to a fault, 
and his purse was open to all who came with a 
tale of distress. A gentleman, who knew Sir 
Thomas Picton intimately, and who does not 
hesitate in acknowledging that he was himself 
an object of his munificence, observes—that ‘ he 
was the most generous of men ; the warmth of 
his heart, or the extent of his liberality, knew no 
bounds ; but this only appeared to those beneath 
him, together with the poor and miserable—to 
these he was ever kind and considerate ; while 
to rank or presumption he was unbending and 
uncompromising. * * * Perhaps the dis- 
position was never more strongly portrayed in 
the expression of the countenance than in that 
of Sir Thomas Picton. Lavater would have 
pointed to him as an evidence of the truth of 
his system. Firmness, penetration, courage, 
honour, and decision, were strongly marked 
when his features were in a quiescent state 5 
while energy, candour, sympathy, and benevo- 
lence, were, by turns, expressed in the features 
as these qualities arose in the mind. But in 
moments of excitement, when the fiery tem- 
perament of his nature was called forth, his 
whole countenance betrayed the overwhelm- 
ing influence of passion; and he then gave 
utterance to a storm of bitter reproofs, which, 
for awhile, subdued the most disorderly to 
good behaviour. With a disposition so frank 
and generous, great natural abilities, a strong 
desire for information, tenacious memory, and 
an eloquent flow of language, it will readily 
be believed that he must have been an orna- 
ment to social life: in fact, he has left a most 
enviable impression; and all who knew him, 
now speak of his loss with strong feelings of 
regret.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Uses of the Latin Relative Pronoun, and of certain 
Cognate Forms of Words possessing the same general Por- 
perties, &c. by Alfred Day, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 37. (Bristol, 
Strong; London, Whittaker.)—Dr. Day appears to be 
entirely ignorant of the existence of such Latin gram- 
marians as Zumpt and Scheller: an ignorance the more 
surprising, as, if we are not much mistaken, they have both 
been translated. We hold it to bea duty of every writer on 
grammatical subjects to consult every accessible authority, 
or to give his reasons why he does not. We would like- 
wise hint to the learned author that perspicuity and pre- 
cision are as. desirable in English composition as | are 
in Latin. What does he mean, for example, by ‘‘ follow- 
ing a principle widely?” an expression used at page 16. 
His work, however, may have its use. 

Abstracts of Rask’s Essay on the Sibilants, and his Mode 
of Transcribing Works in the Georgian and Armenian Lan- 
guages, by Means of European Letters ; with Remarks, by 
R. G. Latham, B.A. &c. 8vo. pp. 18. (Cambridge, 
Grant; London, Simpkin.)—A very useful treatise on an 
exceedingly difficult and important subject. Our thanks 
are due to har. Latham for his able abstract of Rask’s essay. 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists. Vol. X. Frank Mildmay ; 





or, the Naval Officer, by Capt. MarryateA portrait of the 
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gallant author and a humorous vignette would be enough 
to recommend this volume to more than usual favour, 
even if it had not the merit of commencing a new ar- 
rangement in the printing, by which the contents of three 
vols. are compr into one, and what originally cost 
9s. Gd. or 10s. 61. each volume, is now sold altogether for 
és. This is strong temptation; but what the effect will 
be on entirely new works of fiction, of the same class, it 
is not easy to predicate. It can hardly, we think, be pro- 
ductive of good to authors. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Vol. VIII. (London, Murray.) 
—To the death of Johnson, and the conclusion of this very 
neat and interesting edition. Another volume of con- 
temporary anecdotes, &c. linked with the name of John- 
son, is announced, as it could not be comprised within 
the eight volumes first advertised. 

Brady's Edition of the Corporation Reform Act; with 
Notes, the Schedules, &c. (London, Hodgson.) — A useful 
and convenient publication; which, as has lately become 
common, gives us, in a cheap form, the substance of a 
voluminous legislative enactment. 

Martinet’s Manual of Pathology, by J. Quain, M.D. 
Pp. 443. (London, Simpkin and Marshall.)—In our ori- 
ginal notice of this work we declared that it merited 
general success: the words ‘* fourth edition,” on the present 
title-page, prove that it was entitled to our praise, and is 
a ing what it deserves, both from the faculty and the 
public. 

The Historical Keepsake, §c. Second Series, edited by 
J. W. Dalby. Pp. 365. (London, Hurst.)—Interesting 
episodes from our history are here pleasantly set forth, 
and the volume illustrated with cuts. It is a nice volume 
to interest young people on their way to more regular 
reading. 

Hartley's Oratorical Class-Book, with Principles of Elocu- 
tion, §c. Fifth edition, Improved. Pp. 312. (Glasgow, 
Blackie and Son.) — Mr. Hartley’s selection, after the 
manner of the French Recueils and Barry’s Collection, &c. 
is made with great taste and judgment. His volume, ac- 
cordingly, contains a vast variety of amusing and in- 
structive matter. 

The Pulpit; Vol. XXVI. 8vo. (London, Sherwood, 
Piper, and Co.; Edinburgh, Oliphant.)—These sermons, 
by emi living f h are compressed to the num- 
ber of nearly sixty, and form, in truth, a great and 
eloquent body of divinity. The cheapness of the form in 
which they appear is another recommendation to univer- 
sal suffrage. 

The Mechanic's Calculator, &c., by W. Grier. 12mo. 
pp. 344. (Glasgow and Edinburgh, Blackie and Son.)—A 
second edition of a work than which a more useful one 
could not be put into the hands of the class for which it 
is diligently constructed. 

Dr. Croly’s Edition of Pope. Vol.IV. (London, Valpy.) 
This volume completes the edition, in good faith, as 
originally proposed, Little was required from the editor 
upon its contents; and he has not bestowed many notes 
or illustrations upon them. 

Hughes’ Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s History of 
England. Vol. XVII. (London, Valpy.) — This volume 
brings down our history to 1794— a momentous epoch ; 
and displays the same qualities in the author as his pre- 
ceding volumes — being plain, sensible, and well digested. 
The frontispiece of De Loutherbourg’s Battle of the Hill, 
is good; the vignette, the death of Tippoo Saib, a sad 
caricature, 

The Naturalist’s Library, conducted by Sir. W. Jardine, 
&c. &c. (Edinburgh, Lizars, &c.)—We have here before 
us the third volume of ‘* British Butterflies,” by Mr. James 
Duncan (the first of Entomology, with a general outline 
and introduction to the primary divisions of insects, being 
still postponed); and it is, altogether, a very beautiful 

roduction. The brilliant insects which it describes are 
igured in great numbers, and accurately coloured ; and 
a prefix give us a translation of Cuvier’s euloge on Werner ; 
a memoir most appropriate for such a volume. 

Scenes and Characters, illustrating Christian Truth, edited 
by the Rev. H. Ware. 1. Trial and Self Defence, by Miss 
Savage. 2. The Sceptic, by Mrs. Follen. (London, Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.; Mardon.) — Little tracts, meant 
to teach practical religious principles, in the form of 
familiar stories. 

Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur Jesus Christ. 
Edition stércotype, revue et corigée avec svin. (Glasgow, Reid 
and Co.; Edinburgh, Oliverand Boyd; London, Whittaker 
and Co.)—Our friend Moyes ought to notice this in his 
handsomest type (and no one could do it in a superior 
style), for it is truly a beautiful little edition of the New 
Testament in French. The waistcoat-pocket, or the 
Jady’s reticule, ought readily to be its receptacles; and its 
binding, &c. are worthy of its neatness in other respects. 

An Introduction to Hospital Practice, in various Com- 
plaints ; being a Clinical Report of Fever, Gout, Rheuma- | 
tism, Cholera, Jaundice, Erysipelas, Insanity, §c., and 
Diseases of the Heart and Chest, with Remarks on their Pa- 
thology and Treatment, by C. J. B. Aldis, M.A. M.B, &c. 
L.M. &c. 8vo. pp. 125. (London, Longman.)—A very 
useful publication, containing a record of cases which 
must prove of inestimable value to the profession. Dr. 
Aldis has made his selection with judgment, and his re- 
marks are sound and acute. 
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MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 





Tue following is an extract of a letter which 
has been received from Mr. Waldeck, dated 
Merida, June 26th, 1835 :— 


“¢ The edifices which I have just visited at 
Vahemal, or Vehemal, are much more consi- 
derable than those at Palenqué. The variety 
of ornaments (all of free-stone) which decorate 
the extensive facades of these monuments is so 
great, that two years will hardly suffice fairly 
to draw them; and the expense of cutting 
down the trees will, in consequence of their 
closeness, be large; but, certainly, I have never 
seen any thing more beautiful since my arrival 
in the Mexican Republic; and I am the first 
European by whom they have been approached. 
The work which I have accomplished at Pa- 
lanqué is fine; but that which [ am now un- 
dertaking will be superior to it, in consequence 
of the high preservation of the buildings, the 
singularity of the architecture, the richness of 
the sculptures, the indications of religious wor- 
ship, &c. &c. This work ought, in my opi- 
nion, to be very successful, and to interest all 
the classes of society who may be inclined to 
obtain it. The text is as interesting as the 
plates ; for I have treated of ancient as well as 
of modern manners, and have endeavoured to 
amuse and instruct by my descriptions.” 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
OcrToseER Meeting.—The visitors to the Gar- 
dens in September amounted to 16,493. The 
council announced that the funded capital had 
been so far increased since last meeting as to 
amount to 11,0007. Some valuable presents had 
been recently made to the menagerie by the King 
of Oude, as well as by our own King, who takes 
a lively interest in the prosperity of the Insti- 
tution. Thirty-one new fellows were elected. 
Since our last scientific notice, Mr. Thompson, 
of Belfast, at one of the meetings, exhibited 
numerous specimens of birds and fishes, some 
of which were new to the British and many to 
the Irish Fauna. The following respecting 
two birds is interesting, on account of the 
rarity of their occurrence : — Scolopax Sabini, 
Vig. The specimen exhibited of this very rare 
bird is one of the four individuals noticed by 
Mr. Yarrell in a paper on British Snipes, 
which appeared in the Magazine of Natural 
History for 1830. It is there merely men- 
tioned as ‘* a third specimen lately mounted by 
a London bird-preserver,’’ and no particulars 
respecting it have yet appeared. It was shot 
by Capt. Bonham, of the 10th Hussars, at the 
end of November or beginning of December 
1827, near Garvagh, in the county of Lon- 
donderry, being the second individual killed in 
Ireland. In a letter to a mutual friend, Capt. 
Bonham remarks of this bird, that it sprung 
from the side of a high heathery hill, from 
which common snipes (Scol. gallinago, Linn.) 
were at the same time raised, but that it did 
not call as they do. His want of success in 
obtaining it before the third shot, afforded 
Capt. Bonham ay opportunity of remarking its 
disregard for his presence, which was mani- 
fested by its alighting quite near again, after 
being fired at in the manner of the Jack-snipe. 
—Canada owl, (Surnia funerea, Dum.) An owl 
of this species, preserved in the collection of 
Dr. Burkitt, of Waterford, was taken on board 
a collier, a few miles off the coast of Cornwall, 
in March 1830, being at the time in so ex- 
hausted a state as to allow itself to be captured 
by the hand. On the arrival of the vessel at 
Waterford, whither she was bound, the bird 
was given to a friend of Dr. Burkitt, with 
whom it lived for a few weeks, and then came 
into his possession. — Cephaloptera, Dum. A 
fish of this singular genus was taken on the 
southern coast of Ireland, and thence sent to 
the Royal Society, Dublin. Physalia pelagica, 


1 
Eschsh. On the 13th of March, 1834, a Spe. 
cimen of this physalia was found by Miss Ball 
of Youghal, on the coast of the county of Wa. 
terford, near Ardmore. When taken up it 
exhibited great brilliancy of colour. — Samp 
ferox, Jard. and Selby. A large species of 
salmo, found in Lough Neagh, and known 
there by the name of buddagh, has long at. 
tracted attention. In Harris’s History of the 
County of Down, it is remarked that this 
buddagh seems to be the same fish found in the 
Lake of Geneva, and called by Gesner and 
Aldrovandus, T'rutta lacustris. In Samson's 
* Londonderry ” and Dubourdieu’s “ Down” jt 
appears under the same appellation. ‘+ How. 
ever,”’ observes Mr. Thompson, “ upon seeing 
a specimen of the Loch Arve trout, named 
Salmo ferox by Sir Wm. Jardine and Mr 
Selby, at the Edinburgh meeting of the Bri. 
tish Association, I recognised it as identical 
with the buddagh of Lough Neagh.”— Among 
the others are the wolf-fish, black-goby, sordid. 
dragonet, &c. &c. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wanderings through North Wales. By Thomas 

Roscoe, Esq. Parts 4to7. Tilt. 

To the twelve plates in these Parts—ten from 
the drawings of Cox, and two from those of 
Creswick, (by-the-by, where is Cattermole ?)— 
we do not know that we can pay a higher com- 
pliment than by saying they realise the elegant 
description of the country by the able and ac- 
complished wanderer :— 

* The principal charm of Welsh scenery lies 
in its continual variety, its varied aspects, and 
novel effects. For this reason, perhaps, few 
people have visited Wales only once; and no 
one with the eye of a painter, or one feeling of 
the genuine traveller, studies its characteristics 
without deriving pleasure from that singular 
change of tone, that succession of colours, lights, 
and forms, which, investing the grandest, no 
less than the minutest objects, paints mountain, 
vale, and stream, like the flower, the Jichen, 
and the rock, in a thousand dark or brilliaut 
evanescent hues. It is this distinctive feature, 
doubtless (admitted by travellers from every 
land, who have traversed the Snowdon hills), 
which more irresistibly recommends it to Eng- 
lish taste and imagination, inducing us to seek 
again and again the ever fresh and delightful 
scenes which assume, in their rapidly passing 
phases, so many features to interest all those 
who are fond of change.” 


Select Specimens of Gothic Architecture, com- 
prising the ancient and most approved é- 
amples in England, from the earlicst to the 
latest date. By William Caveler, Architect. 

Mr. CavELER’s object is to form a complete 

chronology of the admired style of architecture 

in question; including plans, sections, eleva- 
tions, and details; with a historical and de- 
scriptive account of each building, and its parts, 
so illustrated. The present volume is devoted 
exclusively to Westminster Abbey 5 which Mr. 

Caveler justly characterises as being, “ with 

the exception of Salisbury Cathedral, one ol 

the most complete specimens of Lanced Arched 

Gothic in the kingdom.” Numerous as have 

been the descriptions of this magnificent and 

venerable edifice, and admirable as some of those 

descriptions are, Mr. Caveler’s production 1s 4 

valuable accession to them. The plates are 

executed with great precision and taste. rhe 

“ Doorway from the Church into the East 
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(1292),” “ the Tomb of Aymer de Valence 
(1325),”” a * Window in the East Cloister 
(about 1348),” the ‘* Canopy over the Tomb 
of Edward the Third (about 1385),"’ the ‘* Mo- 
saic Pavement in the Chapter House,” the 
“Monumental Chapel of King Henry the 
Fifth,” the ‘* Screen in St. Edward’s Chapel 
(about 1440),” ‘* Abbot Islip’s Chapel (about 
1509),” the “ Niche over the entrance to St. 
Erasmus’ Chapel (about 1520),”’ &c. are the 
principal subjects of illustration ; and several 
of them are exquisitely beautiful. Mr. Caveler 
says that, “* in the next portion of the work, it 
is his intention to give specimens from St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, together with the Crypt, 
Cloisters, and Oratories, which are, for the 
most part, in good preservation.” 


The Loiterer. Painted by R. Farrier; engraved 
by Mrs. W. H. Simmons. Moon. 
A BEAUTIFUL mezzotinto plate; in the highest 
degree creditable to the talents and to the mas- 
terly powers of execution of the fair engraver. 
Of the picture, which represents a 
** School-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining yee | face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school :” 
and on the point of entrapping an unfortunate 
fly on the wall by his path, we spoke with the 
praise which it deserved, on its exhibition in 
the Suffolk Street Gallery. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET FOR AN ALBUM. 
Au! little thought I, when in life’s gay spring 
I poured my happy feelings into song, 
That to such strains as I was wont to sing 
Taste e’er would listen; that her gifted 
throng 
To my rude minstrelsy the meed of praise 
Would e’er award: and hence, like magic 
spell, 
On my glad ear their cheering accents fell, 
Inspiring the fond hope of better days. 
And now my grateful muse to honours high 
Aspires, and fain the album’s page would 
grace ; 
Her proudest wish that gentle beauty’s eye 
Well pleased might there her humble offer- 
ing trace : 
For earth can boast no charm to sweeten toil, 
Or cheer the heart, like lovely woman’s smile. 
Chichester, C. CrocxER.* 


NO MORE. 
No more, dear valley of my youth, 
I breathe thy bright, inspiring air ; 
Romance hath yielded now to Truth — 
Dark droop the hopes that erst bloom’d fair. 
The poetry of soul, that threw 
Its fine and rich enchantment o’er 
The valley, and each scene I knew, 
Is felt no more! 


No more beside the clustering vine, 
_My sister, may’st thou sit and sing ; 
Yet, oh! if ever song’s divine 
It is when Memory tunes the string ! 
Tleft thee, then, with looks that gave 
No coming sorrow to deplore ; 
And, now—I weep above thy grave ! 
Thou sing’st no more ! 


It is not that the vale is changed, 

_ The change lies in my own sad heart ; 
Still smile the very scenes I ranged, 

But where ’s the life they could impart ? 


* The writer is, we ane assured, a poor shoemaker 
= Poetical talent has not been implanted by imita- 
ot improved by education.—Ed. L. G. 


Oh! thus looks youth to man, as born 
For all that nobler minds adore ; 
And man looks back to youth’s sweet morn — 
And smiles no more ! 
C. SwaINn. 


NATURAL PRAISE. 
Hieu in the dawn the lark will sing 
O’er mountain and o'er river, 
Wafting that worship on free wing 
To the all-bounteous Giver. 


The thrush at eve, as sweet as loud, 
Of joy like large partaker, 
Will sing, amid the singing crowd, 
Yet louder to his Maker. 
Wood unto wood, and stream to stream, 
In melody replying, 
Till, with the quiet of a dream, 
All sounds from earth are dying. 


Nor will the nightingale forget, 
Though darkness doth await her, 

Sweetly to pay love’s thankful debt 
To the adored Creator. 


Whilst man, who cannot breathe in vain 
The breath of all things vernal, 
Will, too, a grateful part sustain 
In song to the Eternal. 
Ricuarp Howitt. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

FRANCIS GOODWIN, ESQ. ARCHITECT. 
SEVERAL times has Mr. Goodwin’s name ap- 
peared in our journal, and we have now to 
record it as that of one whose career is finished. 
His decease, which happened on the 30th of 
August, was exceedingly sudden, he being car- 
ried off by a fit of apoplexy almost instan- 
taneously ; the result, it is conjectured, of his 
application and anxiety of mind for some time 
previous, during which he had been unremit- 
tingly employed in preparing designs for the 
new Houses of Parliament. Mr. Goodwin 
frequently displayed great ability in arranging 
a complex subject, and the designs he made, 
about two years ago, for a new House of Com- 
mons, were allowed to be of a very superior 
order. He had never executed any thing in 
the metropolis itself, nor, we believe, in this 
part of the kingdom; all the churches and 
| other public buildings which he erected being 
}in Lancashire and the adjoining counties. A 
list of them will be found in the introduction 
to the second series of his Domestic Architec- 
ture; we shall therefore only mention the 
Town Hall at Manchester, which may, per- 
haps, be considered his chef-d’wuvre, at least 
as regards the interior. In almost every com- 
petition for a building of any importance, 
drawings were sent in by Mr. Goodwin, and 
| these frequently obtained for him one of the pre- 
| miums offered. This was the case with regard 
| to the new Grammar School at Birmingham, 
ja drawing of which was exhibited by him last 
| year at Somerset House. Some few years ago, 
| he brought before the public a scheme for an 
‘extensive cemetery in the immediate vicinity 
of the metropolis, the drawings for which were 
, exhibited gratuitously for several months, at an 
| office taken for the purpose in Parliament Street. 
|The grounds were to have been ornamented 
| with a variety of edifices, copied from the prin- 
|cipal buildings at Athens, of some of which 
| there would have been duplicates in the corre- 
| sponding parts of the inclosure. This project 
excited some attention at first, but soon died 
, away; and, in fact, it was upon such a scale 
| that it could hardly have been realised. During 
|@ great part of last year, Mr. Goodwin was in 
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Ireland, preparing designs for extensive addi- 
tions to the college at Belfast, including a 
magnificent building for a museum, the plan 
of which would have been ingenious and novel; 
and he was also going to erect some baths at 
Dublin: yet both these undertakings seem to 
have been altogether abandoned. 

[We have adopted the above from No. XX. of the 
Architectural Magazine, where we first met with the 
account (and the only account we have seen), of Mr. 
Goodwin's death. We knew him personally, and he was 
not only a very able but a very amiable individual; of 
the kindest disposition, as well as high talent.—Ed. L. G.} 


DON TELESFORO DE TRUEBA. 

WE have read in the newspapers, with infinite 
regret, that our old friend, Don T. de Trueba, 
died at Paris on Sunday, and was buried on 
Monday. De Trueba was well known to the 
literary world by several works of fiction, and 
dramatic productions. Novels, in three volumes, 
and regular comedies, in English, from the pen 
of a foreigner, were not only curious, but, per- 
haps, unexampled in our literature. And they 
possessed such considerable merit in almost every 
respect, as to procure for them no small share 
of popularity. De Trueba’s tastes and inclina- 
tions were greatly devoted to pursuits connected 
with the Belles Leltres ; and he was a zealous 
contributor to the Metropolitan Magazine, and 
other periodicals. In manners he was gentle- 
manly; and, mixing with the best society, he 
not only supplied his mind with subjects for 
observation, but was enabled to take a tone 
not always within the scope of the painters of 
manners, and the passing times. Having re- 
turned to his native country, Spain, about two 
years ago, he was elected a member of the 
Chamber of the Procuradores, where his know- 
ledge of England, her constitution and feelings, 
as well as his general information, must have 
made him eminently useful. We have now to 
regret his premature death, at, we should sup- 
pose, an age under thirty years. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
NOTES ON A FEW NAMES. 

“SnEw mea person’s hand-writing, and I will 
tell you the temper of the party,” said some 
one. This is a conceit, pretty enough, but there 
is little or no truth in it. We had ample proof 
of this the other day, while examining the sig- 
natures in the book of laws of the Royal Society ; 
and, perhaps, the following notes on the subject, 
thrown together at random, may be considered 
worth reading. Passing for the present the 
names of the kings and princes written on the 
pages of this splendid tome, we shall refer to 
men less illustrious—at least by accident. 

Broencker (Viscount) was the first president 
of the Royal Society; his holograph is as un- 
wieldy as the name is unmusical. Each letter 
is almost as large as an arm-chair,—to borrow 
a simile from the departed and generally be- 
praised William Cobbett, The next president 
was Christopher Wren, with a signature 
small as the tiny bird whose name he bore. 
The third in the list is Isaac Newton. Sir 
Isaac’s hand-writing was delicately small and 
fair: no lady ever wrote a fairer; this might 
have been the effect of habit; pot-hooks 
would never have suited him to work withal, 
in those millions of minute investigations 
and profound problems which engaged his 
mind. We once turned over a bundle of Sir 
Isaac’s letters to one of the Gresham lecture 
people (‘* what a falling off is there! ”’); from 
end to end these letters are without spot or 
blemish. The seal, which made them sacred, 
was no ‘dainty device,” reader!—it was a 
death’s head and cross bones; memorials of no 
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hostile intention, as Cowper says of the rain- 
bow. It was a memento mori; but, as com- 
pared with the O'Connell symbols, of a far dif- 
ferent character and application. Davy and 
Wollaston —for we will not stick to order, 
though these be synchronous names ;—the 
signatures of Sir Humphrey Davy, and of Dr. 
Wollaston, are beautiful, bold, and free. How 
unlike each other were these philosophers in 
the modus operandi! Ay, and in some other 
respects too. Wollaston cleared nearly 40,0002. 
by keeping to himself the discovery by which 
he first made platina malleable. Davy did not 
make a penny by his more important disco- 
veries in the art of tanning, which he at once 
communicated to the world. Talking of Davy 
and Wollaston, leads one to Davies Giddy, 
now Davies Gilbert —his signature is plain 
and unaffected like himself. Giddy! a name 
how unlike the man and philosophy ! Few indi- 
viduals there be distinguished by greater gra- 
vity in public: among his private friends, few 
more playful. Giddy was his maiden name, if 
we be allowed the expression; and, if we re- 
collect aright the literal translation of the motto 
on his seal, it is, ‘* rather die than change,” 
yet he changed the Giddy name. Mr. Gilbert 
is an elegant scholar and an expert prac- 
titioner in the noble art of printing: he 
acquired his knowledge of it from a poor com- 
positor out of work at the time, who received 
half-a-guinea per lesson from his distinguished 
pupil." Of surgeons and professors of the 
healing art, here are the signatures of all the 
eminent since the time of Car. II. fundator. 
Harvey, the immortal discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood. ‘‘ The promulgation of this 
important doctrine brought on him the most 
unjust opposition, some condemning it as an 
innovation ; others pretending that it was known 
before ; while he complained that his practice 
materially declined afterwards.” He lived, how- 
ever, to see the truth of his discovery fully 
established and acknowledged. Coming down 
the tide of time, we fall in with the brothers, 
William and John Hunter ; the latter one of 
the cleverest anatomists and physiologists that 
ever lived. [is museum was purchased by the 
government for 15,000/., and presented to the 
College of Surgeons, on condition of their open- 
ing it to public inspection, and giving a set of 
lectures annually explanatory of its contents. 
John Hunter was, in his youth, an apprentice 
to a carpenter and cabinet-maker, in Scotland, 
who failed in his business; to which circum. 
stance, in a great measure, John Hunter’s 
coming to London is to be attributed. Fol- 
lowing the Hunters will be found John 
Abernethy and Joshua Brookes, and Blizzard, 
and Cooper, and Brodie, and Bell, and many 
more. Abernethy was proud of being an 
F.R.S. ; but we postulate, for surely no 
earthly distinction ever made that man proud. 
His works were always ‘* by John Aber- 
nethy, F.R.S.” It was exceedingly easy to 
report his lectures; a note here and there, 
with a memory not sluggish, and the listener 
carried all away. Subjects the most moribund 
he enlivened by anecdote and repartee. Has 
the following been told ? He was one day treat- 
ing of indigestion, and where the patient’s 
vision is partially affected by ocular spectra of 
various colours, green, yellow, &c.; so that 
he cannot see real objects entire. ‘ I was in 
this state myself one day,” said Mr. Aber- 
nethy: “‘I saw over a door a name which I 
thought was like my own; the first two syl- 
* Apropos—he is now engaged in re-editing a histo 
of his native county, Comiwall, with valuable notesa- 





lables were distinct enough; nay, the knee 
was visible, but I could not for the life of me 
see so far as the thigh.” 

Of miscellaneous names there are here a bril- 
liant crowd, and it is pleasing to trace an attach- 
ment to fair science and divine philosophy in 
certain families throughout two centuries ; 
such, for example, as in the Howards (Carlisle), 
the Cavendishes: the last of this name who 
signed the book is the youthful Earl of Bur- 
lington, late Mr. Cavendish, one of the most 
splendid scholars of Cambridge; the Stan- 
hopes ; the Pettys (Lansdowne), and so forth. 
In the general list we find *‘ Henry Brougham, 
jun.” Forty years ago his lordship wrote two 
or three papers, which were entered in the Phil. 
Trans., entitled Experiments on the inflexion, 
reflexion, and colours of light; and general 
theorems, chiefly porisms in the higher geo- 
metry:”’ and, although the refined, the deli- 
cate, and elaborate researches of Sir D. Brewster 
have rendered these papers bald and almost 
valueless, save as curiosities, they will continue 
to be esteemed as the clever productions of a 
lad of sixteen. The names of Nicholas Van- 
sittart, Robert Peel, Henry Goulburn, Joseph 
Hume, James Graham, and a host of other ex- 
officials and financiers, are all written here with 
amazing clerklike precision. Sir James Graham 
was made a fellow shortly after he went to the 
Admiralty. Two or three of us were in the 
House of Commons a few nights after that 
event; Sir James was on his legs, vapour- 
ing about ‘nautical science,” ‘* Sir Robert 
Seppings,” ‘‘ round sterns,’’ and all that sort 
o’ thing. Lord! how he puzzled vulgar lands- 
men that night! Sir James, however, is a capital 
scholar, and, what is better, an honest fellow. 
We have said something about miscellaneous 
names, we shall mention a few of them, and then 
have done : — Here is old John Evelyn, who 
wroteabout trees; John Tillotson, the preacher ; 
Flamsteed, the astronomer; Hans Sloane, who 
lies buried in Chelsea old churchyaré; Rox- 
burghe, the book-club origin; worthy Joseph 
Banks; Montesquieu, the law of nations 
writer ; Joshua Reynolds, the painter ; Priestley, 
the electrician; Thomas Erskine, the chan- 
cellor; Adam Smith, of the wealth of nations ; 
Chesterfield, the gentleman ; Launcelot Shad- 
well, the only lawyer that ever was a gentleman ; 
Althorpe (now Spencer); Herschel, and his 
son Sir John, now at the Cape, exploring the 
field of a new heaven; Prettyman, he of the 
‘* Discourses ;’’ William Pitt, the ‘* pilot that 
weathered the storm;’? Warren Hastings ; 
Castlereagh (the last); Winchelsea, bold and 
uncompromising ; William Congreve, he of the 
rockets; and James Watt, of the steam-en- 
gine; and Thomas Lawrence, and Chantrey, 
and Soane, and a thousand others of mark and 
likelihood. 


DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 


SEVERAL standard plays, both tragedy and 
comedy, have been successfully performed since 
this season commenced; aud others of less 
merit, and very indifferently got up with old 
aud worn-out materials, have failed, as they 
ought to do, to attract more than scanty 
audiences. On Monday Macbeth was re- 
peated to a full house, and on Tuesday the 
Road to Ruin was cast with considerable 
strength, Mrs. Yates performing Sophia very 
sweetly. The Beggars’ Opera (or, at least, frag- 
ments of it) followed the latter, and introduced 
Mr. Anderson as Macheath—of which gallant 
highwayman he gave us not the slightest notion. 








Miss F. Healy’s Polly was better ; but we have 
seen and heard far better still. 

The English Opera closed on Wednesday. 
Wilson had a crowded and brilliant benefit 
(which he well deserved) on the preceding Mon. 
day. It is stated that this theatre is to have 
the privilege of a winter season.* 


ADELPHI. 

On Monday a very original and a most laugh. 
able farce, written by Mr. Rodwell, and called 
the Mysterious Family, was produced here, with 
signal success. It is the very sort of thing 
which we want at the minor theatres; full of 
fun and drollery, and keeping the audience on 
the broad laugh from beginning to end. Truly, 
people begin to find that the best description of 
relaxation does not consist in tears and horrors; 
though well enough content to take a portion 
of the refined and serious, if managers will only 
be so good as to allow them a little liveliness 
and merriment, for the sake of varying the uni- 
formity. In the Mysterious Family all is mys. 
tery of the drollest order. It begins with the 
most whimsical manifestations of this, and whis- 
pering and tiptoeing it continue throughout in 
ludicrous confusion. The performers do it 
ample justice. 





OLYMPIC. 
A NEw piece was produced on Thursday, in 
which Vestris, Mrs. Hooper, and Liston, ap. 
peared effectively. 








VARIETIES. 

New South Wales.—An exploratory expe- 
dition into the interior of New South Wales 
has been in progress since the end of March, 
under the command of Major Mitchell. It was 
to proceed from the Borce country, in a south. 
westerly direction, to the Darling, Murrum. 
bidgee, and Murray rivers, and afterwards ex- 
plore the north-western regions, to ascertain if 
any great waters rose among the mountains 
there. 

Coal in India.—The Bombay Courier states 
that a rich and abundant bed of coal has been 
discovered on the bank of the Seta Rewa, a 
small stream which falls into the Verbudda ; 
an event of the greatest importance, since com- 
munication by steam is so much desired. 

The Rogue Elephant. —'The rogue elephant, 
as mentioned in our last Gasette, in the let- 
ter from Ceylon, descriptive of the chase of 
these animals, is a curiosity in natural history. 
He is an individual completely banished from 
the herd, which will not suffer him to approach 
or mingle with them. No cause can be as- 
signed for this fact; but the animal is always 
more savage and ferocious than any of the 
rest. He attacks man, and faces every danger 
from which the others would fly. In short, 
whether his fierce disposition has been the 
cause, or is the result, of his exclusion is un- 
known ; but he is a creature whose vicinity !8 
to be avoided by all who have a proper value 


for life and limb. oa: 
Inducements to Play-going. — The bills, in 


rival grandiloquence, are often sources of 


amusement to us. Drury Lane is good with 
“ Shakespeare's Tragedy of Macbeth” and “ the 
Hall of Shakespeare, which will exhibit the 
statues of Mr. Garrick and Mr. Kean, aud 
“ the Enlargement of the Chandelier,” &c- &e. 
(though the Wine-House being defunct, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam has ceased to be its niece); but 





i i Serle’s closia 
* Since writing, we observe, from Mr. Serle’s ¢ 
address, that a season of three months has been gan 
by the authorities. It is to commence on Monday 
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thefSurrey this week rises superior, for it has 
«tremendous nightly overflows,” and “ early 
attendance at the doors is recommended, as the 
Pit and Gallery fill in five minutes.” If ten 
or a dozen persons were nightly maimed or 
crushed to death, who could resist going where 
the attractions were so complete ? 


The Comet.—If our readers look for the 
comet (which can seldom be seen in our misty 
nights), we would advise them to look two or 
three days behind the course laid down by the 
astronomers. To night (Friday, 9th) it was 
ina line with the lower pointer of Ursa Major 
on the right, and about as far from it as the 
upper pointer. By this simple direction, should 
the weather admit, it may be seen with the 
naked eye every night, advancing towards and 
through the Bear. 


Steam-Engine Machinery.--The parlimentary 
trustees on the river Clyde have offered a pre- 
mium of one hundred guineas for the best prac- 
tical mode of preventing accidents from the 
imperfect construction of steam -engine ma- 
chinery. Another hundred pounds is to be 
divided amongst the unsuccessful candidates 
who invent something worthy of attention.— 
Mining Journal. 

The great chancery-lawyer, Trevor, among 
his other qualities, was a great lover of eco- 
nomy. He had dined by himself one day, at 
the Rolls, and was drinking his wine, when his 
cousin Roderic was unexpectedly introduced by 
aside door. ‘* You rascal!” exclaimed Tre- 
vor to the servant, ‘* have you brought my 
cousin, Roderic Lloyd, Prothonotary of North 
Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, and a hun- 
dred grand things, up my back stairs? Take 


him instantly down my back stairs, and bring 
him up my front stairs.” 


In vain Roderic re- 
monstrated ; and while he was being conveyed 
down the back and up the front, his honour 
removed the dottle and glasses.— Wanderings 
through North Wales. 


Splendid Antique Vases.— Twelve antique 
vases of extraordinary beauty, and some of them 
ofa much larger size than any before known, 
have lately been purchased by the Neapolitan 
government, at a moderate price, from Major 
Lambert, their proprietor. They were dug up 
at Pruvo, in the district of Buri, in Apulia. 
No. 1 is 5 feet in height, and 2 feet 6 inches 
in the largest diameter; it is divided into 
compartments, containing 150 exquisitely de- 
signed figures of men, animals of various 
kinds, masks, &c. No. 2, about 4 feet high, 
by 2 in diameter ; with 73 figures, and a Greek 
inscription. No.3, 3 feet 6 inches; with 25 
figures, and 3 Greek inscriptions. Nos. 4 and 
5, 2 feet 8 inches high, by 10 inches in 
aameter ; with 37 figures: and the remainder 
are smaller, but very beautiful. 

Pompeii.—Professor Zahn, the diligent ob- 
server of the excavations of Pompeii, has sent 
some new and interesting accounts of the dis- 
covery of various antique fresco paintings, of 
great value. They are in a private house, near 
the old city walls, not far from the house of the 
Vestals and the house of Isis. Of these paint- 
ings, which are in one small apartment, the 
first represents Psyche tormented by three 
Cupids ; the second, Phedra and Hyppolitus ; 
and the third, the Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 


A M. Gaetano Segato (of Milan, we believe,) 
is stated to have discovered a method of convert- 
ingall animal bodies into a substance resembling 
stone or marble, and susceptible of the highest 
Polish, and perfectly incorruptible. He is even 
‘0 preserve the materials in the same 





manner, but retaining a certain degree of 
flexibility. 

Pro re Nati !—A Scotch paper states that 
there was a pro re naté meeting of the pres- 
bytery of Kirkaldy, to inquire into the birth 
of a living child born to the minister of King- 
horn within six months of his marriage. His 
brother presbyters declared that this might 
happen without criminality; and so the pro 
re naté scandal was ended. 


Long Swim versus Long Shot.—A corre- 
spondent thinks the following, which has ap- 
peared in most of the newspapers, will match 
the Long-shot paragraph noticed in our last: — 
‘* The postman who is the medium of com- 
munication between the coasts of the Pacific 
Ocean and the provinces, which are situate on 
the east of the Andes, swims for two days down 
the river Chamaya and through a part of the 
Amazons, carrying his bag of letters wrapped 
about his head like a turban. There is scarcely 
an instance of the letters ever having been lost, 
or even wetted’!!! The crocodiles, it is 
presumed, put their hands in their breeches- 
pockets while he sleeps, lest they might be 
tempted to stop the male ! 

Toplitz.—The celebrity just now attached to 
this place, where the congress of sovereigns is 
about to be held, induces us, politics apart, to 
state, that Toplitz is a town of Austria, Bohe- 
mia, in the Circle of Leutmuitz, with numerous 
hot-springs. Near this place the Austrians 
defeated the Prussians in 1762. During the 
royal visits at Toplitz, the first stone is to be 
laid of the monument to be erected in the field 
of battle of Kaln, in honour of the Russian 
general Ostemann and the guards, who devoted 
themselves for the safety of Bohemia, The 
Emperor Ferdinand has commissioned M. Kush- 
mann to design the monument, which is to be a 
statue of Victory.—Paris Advertiser. 

Mayerbeer’s new opera, Leonore, will be pro- 
duced this month at the Académie Royale de 
Musique.—Jdid. 

Mlle. Mars, who, it was reported, was shortly 
to retire to the neighbourhood of Orleans for 
the recovery of her health, remains in Paris, 
where she will be attended by the most eminent 
of the medical world.—Jbid. 

Providence and Flour.— A layman in New 
Providence (America), who occasionally ex- 
horted at evening meetings, thus expressed his 
belief in the existence of a Deity :—‘‘ Brethren, 
I am just as confident that there is a Supreme 
Being, as I am that there is flour at Alex- 
andria; and that I know for a certainty, as I 
yesterday received from there a lot of 300 bar- 
rels, fresh, superfine, which I will sell as low 
as any man for cash.”’—Ibid. 

A distinguished German entomologist has 
calculated that a single square inch of the wing 
of a peacock-butterfly, as seen through a pow- 
erful microscope, contains no less than 100,735 
scales.—Jbid. 





LITERARY NOVELTIZS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srr, —A report, originating, I believe, in some news- 
paper, and copied by others, has lately been circulated, 
that the late Mr. Mathias was not (as been generally 
supposed) the author of the «‘ Pursuits of Literature,” but 
that it was the production of William Burgh, Esq., LL.D., 
who died in York in 1808. As some curiosity has been 
excited by this strange rumour, it is, I think, worth 
while to contradict it; as far, at least, asit cannot be sub- 
stantiated by any direct and unanswerable testimony. I 
send you my name, whlch is that of one most intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Burgh, for above thirty years of his life, 
and till his lamented death. I speak from personal know- 
oy and personal conversation when I assure you that 
his habits of thinking, his avowed opinions, his ignorance 
in sume of the languages with which the real author was 





most familiar, and his own comments and conjectures 
when the book itself was published, make it impossible 
for those who will remember them to believe the state- 
ment. Mr. — never wrote a line of poetry in his life. 
He certainly did not partake in either the predilections 
or dislikes expressed in the Satire and its notes, and was 
but little acquainted with the literary gossip that enabled 
the real author to supply them. He was, it is true, most 
extensively learned, and well informed; very lively, 
witty, and of Pittite politics; but, if the conjecture rests 
only on these known qualities of his character, be assured 
that the inference is a most absurd one. For the sake of 
preventing the falsification of literary history, I give you 
this information, and my name, only as your authority 
in case any alleged proof is produced, or any ae 
made about it. I only withhold, it from being as little 
desirous of entering into controversy as I am anxious to 
establish truth.—I am, &c., 
A SUBSCRIBER TO THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

We observe, from a prospectus, that there is preparing 
for the press a work from the pen of Signor Guido Sorelli, 
the translator of ‘* Paradise Lost,” and author of several 
estimable productions. It has for its title ‘* My Confes- 
sions to Silvio Pellico;” and in it the writer, we under- 
stand, describes his residence in Florence and Switzer- 
land, and his association with several eminent characters: 
and, finally, his residence for fifteen years in England. 
The work may, therefore, be expected to give us an inter- 
esting sketch of the characteristics and manners of our 
own country, as viewed by a foreigner, whose long abode 
among us and whose qualities of mind seem peculiarly to 
fit him for the task. An English translation is an- 
nounced to accompany the Italian. 

We have just received the first Number of a very 
cheap reissue of Colburn’s Modern Novelists. The idea 
of giving in weekly numbers the leading modern works 
of fiction, which he has previously published, appears to 
us likely to be a profitable one; for there is, doubtless, a 
numerous class of readers who cannot at once afford to 
purchase an entire work, but who may be induced to 
take it in on the above plan. The specimen before us 
contains the first portion of Mr. Bulwer’s ‘* Pelham,” 
which work is to be completed in six weekly Parts. The 
Portrait of the Author is prefixed. 


In the Press. 


Old Bachelors ; their Varieties, Characters, and Condi- 
tions, by the Author of ‘* Old Maids.”—Mr. Theodore 
Fay’s new Romance, Norman Leslie. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A_ Statistical ingely into the Present State of the 
Medical Charities of ireland, by Dennis Phelan, 8vo- 
10s. 6d. bds. — Observations on the Action of Broom-Seed 
in Dropsical Affections, by R. Pearson, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. — The Present General Laws for Regulating High- 
ways, arranged by W. F. A. Delane, 12mo. 5s. bds.—The 
Philosophy of History, by F. Von Schlegel; translated, 
with a Memoir, by J. B. Robertson, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 
bds.— Democracy in America, by M. D. Tocqueville, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. bds. — Treatise on Painting, by L. da 
Vinci; translated by J. F. Rigaud, 8vo. 12s. bds.; new 
edition, with Life of the Author, by J. W. Brown, post 
8vo. 10%. bds.—Dr. J. Lebaudy’s Anatomy of the Regions 
interested in Surgical Operations, royal 4to. 24s, bds.—~ 
Metaphysic Rambles, by Warner Christian Search, LL.D. 
post Bvo. 4s. cloth. —~ Lectures, introductory to the Study 
of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. R. D. Hampden, 8vo. 8s. 
cloth. — Practical Anatomy of the Nerves, &c. supplying 
the Head, Neck, &c. . | E. Cock, 12mo. 7s. cloth.—Mayo’s 
Outlines of Human Pathology, Part I., 8vo. 8s.—The 
Bachelor’s Holidays; with some Thoughts of a Theoreti- 
cal Philanthropist, 12mo. 5s. cloth.— Memoir of Mrs. Mary 
M. Ellis, by the Rev. Wm. Ellis, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — The 
Christian Keepsake, 1836, 8vo. 15s. mor. —~ The Drawing- 
Room Scrap-Book, 1836, 4to. 2ls.— Heinrich Stilling, 
Part II. — his Domestic Life, and Years of Tuition, by 
Samuel Jackson, 6s. cloth.—A Month of Adventures, 
18mo. 2s. cloth. — Alice Grant; The Two Cousins; and 
The Fair-Day, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. — Visit to Alexandria, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem, by Edward Hogg, M.D. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. bds. — The Poetry of Life, by Sarah Stick- 
ney, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Joseph J. Gurney’s Essay 
on Love to God, 4th edition, 8vo. 4s. cloth. — Affection’s 
Gift: Flowers of Sacred and Moral Poesy, Fifth Series, 
1836, 2s. 6d. silk. — Dictionary of the Architecture and 
Archwology of the Middle Ages, by J. Britton, F.R.S. 
Part III. royal 8vo. 12s. — Letter to Lord Glenelg on the 
Working of the New System in the British West India 
Colonies, by J. Innes, 8vo. 3s. sewed. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Rev. W. Fletcher's sheet did not reach us till after 
our last No. was published; otherwise we should have 
noticed so appropriate a tribute to the centenary of the 
first Protestant Bible in due season. The little poem is 
truly pious; and the embellishments, copied from Cover- 
dale’s title-page, of curious interest. 


Erratum.—An error of the press last week made a sad 
mess of our quotation from Shakespeare, page 631, middle 
column; where, for ‘‘ yearly waves” (things as yet un- 
known even to Mr. Lubbock or Professor Whewell, for 
all their experiments on tides), we will thank our readers 
to substitute ‘* yeasty waves,” and so, also, preserve our 
pseudo-humour in reference to brewing. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
Valuable Collection of Books, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 12th, AND FIVE 
FOLLOWING DAYs, 
Consisting of Works in all departments of Literature. 
Among which are, in Folio—Lodge’s Portraits, 3 vols. mor.; 


Rapin and Tindal’s England, ports. and mon. 5 vols. russia; | masters, and to ood prod 
Bayles’ Dictionary, 10 vols.; Coney’s Cathedrals; Sandford’s | the newest foreign composers, especially of the German school, 


Genealogy ; Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 4 vols. ; The Spectator 
Newspaper, Nos. 1 to 377; Museum Worsleyanum; Holbein’s 
Heads, by Bartolozzi;—In Quarto—Grose’s Antiquities, 14 vols. ; 
Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 5 3 
Dictionary, 2 vols. ; Scott's Border Antiquities, 2 vols. ; Robson’s 
British Herald, 3 vols.; Skelton’s Oxtordshire ; Barringt 
Irish Union, 2 vols.; Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, 2 
—And, in Octavo—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour, 3 vols. 

s Chronicles, by Jones, 12 vols.; Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth, 

ir W. Scott’s Novels, with Notes by the Author, 41 

vols, calf; Shakespeare, by Johnson and Steevens, 15 vols. mor.; 
Biographie Universelle, 52 vols., Hansard’s Pariiamentary De- 


bates, 3 series; Bell's Theatre, 58 vols. mor.; Holy Bible, with | 


nearly 1000 illustrations, 10 vols, mor.; Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, by M‘Culloch, 4 vols.; best editions of the Works of Gibbon, 
Hume, Johnson, Robertson, Richardson, Byron, Burns, &c.— 
Fy pg with a few Prints, Arrowsmith’s large coloured Maps, 
&c. &e. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 
The entire Stock of 
The Guide to Knowledge, 
Edited by W. Pinnock. 
Consisting of the R Copies, the Miscellaneous Num- 


bers, the Stereotype Plates, Wood Er vings, and Copyright. 
Speci , s had, at the Rooms, 





Daty, &e. 
Weekly Sale Rooms, 22 Fleet Street. 


Ten Thousand Volumes of Standard 
and Valuable Works 
IN 


DIVINITY, HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATICS, 
ARTS, SCIENCES, CLASSICS, &c. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
Without Reserve, 
AT THE MUSIC HALL, ALBION STREET, LEEDS, 
By MR. JOHN HOLMES, 
On WEDNESDAY, the Twenty-first of October, 
Precisely at Eleven o’Clock, 
AND TWENTY-ONE FOLLOWING DAYS 
(Sundays excepted), 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOES, 


Forming Part of the Stock of Mr. John Heaton, 
Bookseller, Leeds: 


Containing Standard Works, Ancient and Modern, in various 
sanguages; 

Including Lavater’s Physiognomy, by Hunter; Gough’s Sepul- 
chral Monuments; Rees’s Cyclopedia, 85 Parts; Camden's Bri- 
tannia, by Gough; Hogarth’s Works; Brewster's Encyclopwdia; 
Drake's Eboracum; Thoresby’s Leeds; Encyclopwdia Perthen- 
sis; Todd's Johnson's Dictionary; Newtoni Opera; with the 
Works of Taylor, Tillotson, Sherlock, Gill, Watts, Henry, Dod- 
dridge, Hall, Wesley, Hume and Smollett, Goldsmith, Gibbon, 
Houbraken, Rollin, Thompson, Hutton, Simpson, Euler, Rey- 
nolds, Johnson, Shakspeare, Young, Pope, Milton, Virgil, Horace, 
Homer, Xenophon, &c. &c. &c. 

Catalogues, price ls., to be had of.J. Heaton, Bookseller, Leeds ; 
also of Messrs. Cryer, Wakefield; Dale, Bradtord; Birtwhistle, 
Halifax; Lancashire, Hudderstield ; Todd, York ; Harrison, 
Barnsley; Ridge, Sheffield; Noble, Hull; Sams, Darlington; 
Finlay, Newcastle; Hodgett, Durham; ‘Thompson, Manchester; 
Gleave, Liverpool; Deighton, Cambridge; Vincent, Oxford; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London. 


Mechanics applied to the Arts. 
ROFESSOR MOSELEY will Deliver his 
P Introductory Lecture on Tuesday next, the 13th instant, 
at Three o'Clock in the Afternoon. 
Any gentleman presenting his card will be admitted. 
English Literature, 

Professor Dale will Deliver his Introductory 
Lecture on Thursday, the 15th instant, at T'wo o’Clock precisely 
Cards of admission may be obtained at the Secretary's Office, 

W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
King's College, London, Oct, 2. 


E W BOO K S— 


The following new Works are now ready, and may be 
had of the Publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit 
Street; at the Libraries; or of the Booksellers throughout the 
Kingdom: —1. Dr. Hogg’s Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and 
Jerusalem —2. The concluding volume of the Kev. Mr. Grim- 
shawe’s complete edition of Cowper, splendidly embellished by 
the Findens—3, The Poetry of Life, by Miss Stickney—4. M. de 
Tocqueville's Democracy in America, translated by his friend, 

eve, Esq., under the Author’s immediate inspection — 
5. Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, with Life of the Author, by 
J.B. Robertson, Esq.—6. The 2d edition of Mr. Bulwer'’s “ Stu- 
dent” —7. Mrs. Jameson's Visit and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad, 2d edition — 8, The Language of Flowers, new edition, 
with Additions, by the Editor of the « Forget-Me-Not.” 
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MUSIC. 
Price 10s. 6d. each, bound in cloth, 


HE MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


Vol. II. Vocal; Vol. II. Instrumental. 

The Musical Library was commenced with a view to afford the 
same aid in the progress of the musical art that literature had 
so undeniably received from the cheap publications of the day. 
Hefore this Work appeared, the exorbitant sums demanded for 
d mus’ d to a prohibition of its free circulati 





among the middle classes. : 
We promised a collection of music by the best masters, ancient 
and modern; the ancient in a state adapted to the improved 
condition of our musical instruments, and that the modern 
should be only the best chat the continent of Europe and our 
own country could supply. We undertook to revise, and put 
into an inviting form, the compositions of the older classical 
lise the conf ly gi i of 





by reprinting, with English words, their best vocal compositions, 
and by publishing movements, or extracts complete in them- 
selves, from such of their instrumental works as are too long to 
be admitted in an entire state. 

We now refer, and with some degree of contidence, to the four 
volumes now 1, for the redemption of our pledges. We 
much deceive ourselves —and, moreover, are deceived by the 
opinions of the best critics, corroborated in the most satisfactory 
manner by the public —if we have not already put into the hands 
of thousands, of tens of thousands, some of the finest music o! 
nearly all ages and countries,— music of no ephemeral character, 
not depending for effect on fashion, or any temporary cause, but 
excellent per sc, and such as will be admired so long as a just 
discrimination and a good taste in the art—both of which are 
daily increasing — shall prevail. 

We have not loaded our pages with the common phrases 
«“ Newly Arranged,” “ Purposely Adapted,” &c. except when 
some such notice appeared to be called for : but it is due to the 
various composers, as well, indeed, as to the editor, to state, that 
most of the compositions published in these volumes have been 
put in their present form for this Work. 

‘The Work is issued in Monthly Parts, containing 40 Pages of 
Musie, price 2s. 

The Second Volume of the Supplement to 
the THe Library is also now published, uniformly bound, 
price 7s. 6d, 

London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


New and enlarged edition, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with beautiful 
Woodcut Vignettes, by Baxter, in cloth; also handsomely 
bound in Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, price 12s. 


r ~ 
“HE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP; 

consisting ofa Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers 
suitable to the Festivals of the Church, and other solemn occa- 
sions; together with General Prayers for the Church, King, 
Clergy, Wives, Husbands, Children, Friends, &c. and General 
Benedictions. 

By the Editor of the “ Sacred Harp,” &c. 
To which are added, Jeremy Taylor’s Sacramental Meditations 
and Prayers. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





STUDENT'S GUIDE FOR DISSECTING. 
In foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 7s, 


, 
RACTICAL ANATOMY of the 
NERVES and VESSELS of the HEAD, NECK, and 
CHEST; intended as a Guide for Students in their Dissection of 
those Structures, 
By EDWARD COCK, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy's Hospital. ™ 


NEW MEDICAL WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, London. 
UMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
By JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D. Cantab.F.RS. 
With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of 
the“ Institutiones Physiologicw” of J. F. BLUMENBAUCH Pr 
fessor in the University of Gittingen. a 
5th edition, 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts. Part I. 105. 6d. 
*,* The remaining Part will appear shortly, é “ The 
ll. oe 
Elements of Surgery. 
By Robert Liston, 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. 278. 
The Three Parts may still be had separately, price 9s. each. 


Ill. 
x . ° 
Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics; 
including the recent Discoveries and Analyses of Medicines. r 
By A. Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. &c. : 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of Medical 
urisprudence, in the University of London. 
1 vol. 8vo, 2ls. ie od 
By the same Author, ta ‘HI 
A Conspectus of the Pharmacopeeias of the iT ( 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges of Physicians; being a jous J 
Practical Compendium of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, Millwrig 
9th edition, 5s. Gd. Listing 


London 


B Iv. WithaP 
Principles of Midwifery ; — 
including the Diseases of Women aud Children. 

ohn Burns, 
Regius Protessor of Surgery, Glasgow, 
8vo. 8th edition, with important editions, 16s, 
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Bell's Surgical and Anatomical Works, 
NATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the 
HUMAN Bopy. 
By JOHN and CHARLES BELL. 
7th edition, corrected by Sir CHARLES BELL, F.R.S. L. & E, 
3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


Il. 
By Sir Charles Bell. 
Engravings of the Arteries. 
8vo. 15s.; coloured, 21s. 
Ill. 
Illustrations of Operations in Surgery. 
Trepan, Hernia, Amputation, Aneurism, and Lithotomy. 
4to. with 20 Plates, 3/. 15s,; 5/. 5s. coloured. 


Iv. 
On Diseases of the Urethra, Rectum, ec. 
13s. Gd. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; and T. Cadell. 


. x 
‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CVIII. is published this day. 

1, English Language and Lexicography. 
Red Hartley Coleridge's Worthies of Yorkshire and Lanca. 
shire. 

Ill. Barrow’s Visit to Iceland. 

IV. Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, 

V. Tours in America, by Latrobe, Abdy, Reed, &c, 

VI. Emigration—Letters from Canada. 

VII. Sketches of English Society, by an American Poet. 

V1IL. Etrurian Antiquities—Niebuhr and Micali. 

1X. Quin’s Voyage down the Danube. 

X. Ion, a Tragedy, By Sergeant Talfourd. 

XI. Robespierre. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





London: A. Schloss, 2 Great Russell Street, BL y: 
TO MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. 
Now ready, in 1 thick vol. 8vo, 14s. boards, 
TREATISE on the FUNCTIONAL and 
STRUCTURAL CHANGES of the LIVER in the 
PROGRESS of DISEASE; and on the Agency of Hepatic De- 
rangement in Producing other Disorders. With numerous Cases, 
exhibiting the Invasion, Symptoms, Progress, and Treatment of 
Hepatic Disease in India. 
By W. E. E. CONWELL, 
Surgeon of the Madras Establishment, Docteur en Médecine 
de la Faculté & Paris, &c. 
London. James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 2d edition, with 13 Plates, 
and a Glossary, 


CONCISE HISTORY and ANALYSIS 
of the PRINCIPAL STYLES of ARCHITECTURE, 
To which is added, a Sketch of the Architecture of England 
down to the Present Time. 
By EDWARD BOID, Eagq. 
Member of the Society of Antiquarians, at Caen, &c. 


In super royal 8vo. price 15s. cloth lettered, 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
A N EXAMINATION of the ANCIENT 
ORTHOGRAPHY of the JEWS and of theORIGINAL 
STATE of the TEXT of the HEBREW BIBLE. 

Part I. containing an Inquiry into the Origin of Alphabetic 
Writing; with which is incorporated an Essay on the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs. 

By CHARLES WILLIAM WALL, D.D. 

Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Dublin. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
In 8vo. price 8s. 

COURSE of LECTURES, Introductory 
to the Study of Moral Philosophy, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in Lent Term, 1835. 
y RENN DICKSON HAMPDEN, D.D, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


By whom will also shortly be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
Sermons. By Richard Whately, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 











NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 


ublisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with fine Portrait, 
MEMOIRS UF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
Sik THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 


By H, B. ROBINSON, Esq. 


Il. 
Tremordyn Cliff. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. : 
“ A story of much and deep interest.” —Times. 


Ill. 

In post 8vo. with Portrait, price 108. 6d. 
Reminiscences of Niebuhr, 
the Historian of Rome, 

By Dr. Francis Lieber. 


IV. 
New Work, edited by Lady Dacre. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. 


By the Author of « The Chaperon.” Catalogue 


Vv. 
Monro’s Summer Ramble in Syria, Kc. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 24s. : 
« Pull of information—it is one of the pleasantest books of the 
season."’—At/as, 


vi. 
Tales of the Ramad’han. 
By J. A. St. John, Esq. 3 vols. 

“ This delightful romance is rich in variety, in highly 
seenes, and in true delineations of the peculiar manne 
interesting people.”—Cuurt Magazine. 

VII. h ee 

24 edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. post 8vo. wit | WI 
numerous Pilates, price 21s. ] 

Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danube. 1eCap 

In his exhibition of men and manners, Mr. Quin leaves no- Pep 

thing to be wished for.”—Quarterly Review, Sept, 1859, ara 
VIII. reader sh 
Belford Regis. on ot 
By the Author of “ Our Village,” &c. 3 vols. aicaiill 
« Miss Mitford’s best and most interesting work.”—Athen 
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DR. ARMSTRONG'S PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 


Lately published, in a thick 8vo. volume of nearly 900 pages, 
price 16s. boards, 


7c 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and} 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. | 

By the late JOHN ARMSTRONG, M.D. | 

Edited by JOSEPH RIX. | 

« The substance of these lectures is so excellent, that we con- | 
gratulate all our readers on the appearance of the volume before | 
us. To the student it will be invaluable; and we know no one | 
so advanced that he may not derive profit from the instructions | 
of that master of the art, Dr. Armstrong. Mr. Rix has our | 
hearty thanks for the zeal and ability which he has displayed in 
enriching medical literature with this excellent text-book.”’— | 
Medical Quarlerly Review, No. CXI. 

“We ca iscientiously recommend this work to the notice of 
the medical world, for it well deserves high commendation. It | 
bears internal evidence of extensive experience and great judg- 
ment. It will be found a valuable acquisition to the profession, 
and we strongly recommend students to possess themselves of it.” 
London Medical and Physical Journal, No, CXVI. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 2d edition, corrected and greatly enlarged, } 
"ny 
MNHE MECHANIC’S CALCULATOR; 
Comprehending Principals, Rules, and Tables, in the 
yarious Departments of Mathematics and Mechanics, useful to 
Millwrights, Engineers, and Artisans in general. 
"By WILLIAM GRIER, Civil Engineer. 
With a Portrait of Professor Anderson, Founder of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes; and numerous other Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
Notice of the First Edition: 

« This is truly an excellent work, far better calculated for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, than any, or all of the treatises yet 
published by the society that assumes that monopoly of intelli- 
gence. The introduetion is replete with the practical wisdom of 
common sense; the scientific part of the work is equally distin- 
guished for accuracy and plicity; a prof i math ician 
may read it with pleasure, and a beginner can read it with profit. | 
From the modest title-page, few persons can learn the great value 
of the book; it is, in fact, a complete introduction to the mathe- 
matical and mechanical sciences, and one of the very best in our 
language."— Atheneum. 





In the press, by the same Author, . 

The Mechanic’s Pocket Dictionary; being 
a Complete Note-Book of Technical Terms, Rules, and Tables, 
useful in the Mechanical Arts. Illustrated by Engravings of | 
Machinery, and numerous Diagrams. 

Blackie and Son, 8 East Clyde Street, Glasgow; 5 South Col- 
lege Street, Edinburgh; 21 Warwick Square; and by Simpkin | 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, London, | 

Blackie and Son most respectfully inform the Trade that they 
have opened a Warehouse at No. 21 Warwick Square, where a 
Supply of their Works may be had. The following may be had 
in Parts or Numbers :— 

The Popular Encyclopedia, with numerous 
Engravings. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, with Notes by the 
late James Bell, Author of the ‘¢ Glasgow Geography,” &c. &c. 
Iilustrated with numerous Maps and Engravings. 16 Parts, 
at 2s. 

Rollin’s Arts and Sciences, with Notes by 
the same Author. 

Lives of [llustrions Scotsmen. By Robert 
Chambers. With T'wenty-four Portraits. 24 Parts, at 2s. 

Portrait Gallery of Scotland; in Parts, at 
a, Gd. containing Five Portraits, with Memoirs in each Part. 

The Book of the Constitution of Great 
Britain, 33 Nos. at 6d. 

The whole Works of Josephus, with Plates. 


M4 Parts, at 2s. 
Mosheim’s Church History. 33 Nos. at 6d. 
16 Parts, at 2s. 


Casket of Literary Gems. 

Republic of Letters. 12 Parts, at 2s. 

_ Haweis’ Evangelical Expositor; being a com- 
rlete Commentary on the Bible, 35 Parts, at 2s. 

Brown’s Self-Intrepreting Bible, with 2000 
Additional Notes ; including a complete Index and Concise Dic- 
‘onary ofthe Bible. By the Rev. John Barr. With numerous 
Plates, and many useful Tables. 

This is the best and cheapest edition of this Work offered to 

the Public, being complete in ‘Twenty Parts, at 2s. each. 


Dwight’s Theology. 10 Parts, at 2s. 
Bishop Hall’s Contemplations. 34 Nos. at 6d. 
, Napoleon Buonaparte and his Times. 20 





_ Walker's Dictionary, with Key. 19 Nos. 
Brown’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 30 


Nos, at 6, 
“atalogues, containing a full List of the Works, may be obtained 
on applying at their Warehouse, as above. 
WM. MANNING, Agent. 


SECOND EDITION. 
"ry H » In f.cap Bro. Bs. the 2d edition of 
I E FUDGES in ENGLAND; 
being a Sequel to the Fudge Family in Paris. 
By THOMAS BROWN the YOUNGER, &c. 
Author of the « Twopenny-Post Bag,” &c. &c. 
London; Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


paaibies BLAKISTON’S NEW WORK. 
. ow ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
'owrpw , ry oe 1 
[WENTY YEARS in RETIREMENT. 
“Ca By the Author of “ Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.’ 
. <aptain Blakiston is an English Washington Irving. We 
mee these two volumes as about the best work of mingled 
“a and instruction in our language. Whether for the 
reader Py le the sea-shore, or the summer lounge, every 
both saan d supply himself with this book ; and, if they be not 
Captain Bi and amused, the fault is with themselves, not with 
ptain lnkiston.""—Constitutional Magazine. 
ames Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place, 





BOOTH’S ANALYTICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now completed, in 1 vol. 4to. 2/. 5s. cloth, lettered, 
N ANALYTICAL DICTLONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

The Signification of each word is traced from its etymology: 
the whole exhibiting, in one continued narrative, the Origin, 
History, and Modern Usage of the existing Vocabulary of the 
English Tongue. To which is added, an Introduction, contain- 
ing a New Grammar of the Language. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. 


A Seasonable Present for Young Persons, 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d, boards. 
EV. H. SOAMES’S ABRIDGMENT 
LY’ of his HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


In 8vo. price 7s. boards, a new edition of 
COURSE of LECTURES on the 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE of the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE, and the Interpretation of it from the Scripture itself. 
Delivered in the Parish Church of Nayland, in Suffolk, in 1789. 
To which are added, Four Lectures on the Relation between the 
Old and New Testaments, as it is set forth in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 
By the late Rev. WILLIAM JONES, M.A. F.R.S. 
Minister of Nayland, Suffolk. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivi n, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 
Of whom may had, by the same Author, 
Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils, on 
Literary and Moral Subjects. 12mo. 3s. boards. 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. boards, 
g M Oo N Ss. 
By W. E, TRENCHARD, M.A, 
Of Pembroke College, Oxford; and late Curate of West Monkton, 
Somerset. 
London: Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
W. C. Pollard, Exeter; and sold by ai! Booksellers, 


= E 


NEW EDITION OF DR. GREGORY’S PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. 
Lately published in a thick volume, 8vo. price 15s, boards, the 
4th edition, revised, altered, and enlarged, 
LEMENTS of the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of MEDICINE; designed for the Use of 


Students and Junior Practitioner: 


‘Ss. 
By GEORGE GREGORY, M.D. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in London ; Phy- 
sician to the Small-Pox and Vaccination Hospital ; and Consult- 
ing Physician to the St. George’s and St. James’s General Dis- 
pensary. 

4th edition, enlarged, and much improved. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Part V. price 1s. 6d. to be completed in ‘en Monthly Parts, 
ALKER’S CRITICAL PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY, entirely re-modelled, and 
adapted to the present state of Literature and Science; to which 
will be added Walker’s Key to the Clasical Pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. 
By B.H. SMART. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand ; and the other Proprietors. 


NEW WORK BY MISS SEDGWICK, 
In 3 vols. price 1/. 11s. Gd. 
oO D §; 


H E YER WwW O 
or, “* Sixty Years since” in America 
By the Author of ** Hope Leslie,” ‘* Redwood,” &c. 
vel like the present is welcomed with downright thank- 
ss.""—Court Journal, 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 


In 2 vols. price 12, 1s. 
HE CONQUEST of FLORIDA. 
By HERNANDO de SOTO. 
Written, under the superintendence of Washington Irving, Esq. 
by his nephew, THEODORE IRVING, Esq. 

The book before us is a delightful one.”’-—Alheneum, 

«The spirit of the narrative will recommend it to general 
attention.”—Atlas. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 


= . 
ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE. 
The First Number of Vol. I. for the Session 1835-8 
(published this day), contains the First of a Course of Lectures 
on Materia Medica, by Mr. Pereira (illustrated with woodcuts)— 
a Clinical Lecture, by Sir B. Brodie, on Diseases of the Rectum 
—A Paper, by Professor Mayo, on the Nerves of the Tongue— 
Communications, by Mr. ‘Tuson, Mr. Cooke of Coventry, and 
various other Correspondents — Review of Lebaudy’s Surgical 
Plates, with Editorial Observations on the System of Electing 
Officers in the Hospitals of the Metropolis—Comparative Ex- 
penses in different Establishments — and other points important 
for the Student. 
Published every Saturday Morning, by 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 64. 
ETTERS from BRUSSELS, 
in the Summer of 1835. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR THOROLD. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Price 10s, 
TREATISE on PAINTING, by 
LEONARDO DA VINCI; faithfully Translated from 
the original Italian, and digested under proper heads, 
By JOHN FRANCIS RIGAUD, Esq. 
Academician of the Royal Academy of Painting at London, 
and also of the Academia Clementina at Bologna, and the Royal 
Academy at Stockholm. 
Itlustrated with T'wenty-three Copperplates and other Figures. 
To which is pretixed a Life of the Author, with a Critical Account 


of his Works, 
JOHN WILLIAM BROWN, Esq. — 
London: J. B. Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street. 


Part VII. price 1s. 6d. 
ANDERINGS through NORTH 
WALES. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

Embellished with fine plates of Caernarvon Castle, the Trifaen 
Mountain, and Llianilltyd Vale. The literary portion comprises 
accounts of Corwen, Cernioge, Dolwyddelan, Bettws-y-Coed, 
Khaiadr-y-Wenol, &c. Xe. 

C, Tilt, and Simpkin and Co. London; sold by all Booksellers. 


DR. INGRAM’S MEMORIALS OF OXFORD. 
Price 18s. 8vo. cloth, the Second Volume of 


EMORIALS of OXFORD. 
I Edited by the Rev. JAMES INGRAM, D.D, 
President of T'rinity College. 
With Thirty-two finished Engravings on Steel, by John Le Keux, 
and Sixty-nine Woodcuts. 
*.,* Proofs, in quarto, price 35s.; India proofs, 51s. 
The third volume, now in course of publication, will complete 
this splendid and valuable work. 
London : Charles ‘Tilt, 86 Fleet Street; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
. » 
Ts E RAMBLER in AMERICA. 
By CHARLES JOSEPH LATROBE, 
Author of “ The Alpenstock,” and “* The Pedestrian.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. in cloth. 

“* The book of the seasons, as fa s America is concerned, is 
unquestionably, that of Mr. Latrobe.”—Quarterly Review, Sept. 
R. B. Seciey and W. Burnside; and L. and J. Seeley, 

Pleet Street. 
In royal 4to. price 21s. bound in cloth, 2 
HROMATOGRAPHY ; or, a Treatise 


on Colours and Pigments, and of their Powers in Paint- 


ing, &c. 
By GEORGE FIELD, 
Author of “ Chromatics; or, an Essay on the Analogy and 
Harmony of Colours.” 

The principal object of this Work is to disclose the Chemical, 
Mechanical, and Pictorial Effects and Properties of the various 
Colours, Pigments, and Vehicles, employed in Painting, so far as 
may be essential to the Artist, as a Guide to Choice and Applica- 
tion in Practice. It will be found of the greatest use to Artists 
and Artists’ Colourmen, being essentially practical, and contain- 
ing a complete Summary of the Author's experience in Chroma- 
tic Science. 

Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


Price 2s. 6d. the 18th Part of 


INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS of the BIBLE, containing 
1. Damascus .« . . ° T. C, Dibdin. 
2. Jacob’s Well. . . J.D. Harding. 
3. Jerusalem . . ° . 8, Prout. 
4. Temple of Memnon. . *. Stanfield, R.A. 

The Descriptions by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. 
The Original Sketches taken on the Spot. To be completed in 
‘Twenty-four Parts. Proofs, royal 4to, 4s.; India Proofs, 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet Street. 
WILLIAMS’ SYMBOLICAL EUCLID. 

In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 

HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID, chiefly 
selected from the Text of Dr. Simpson, adapted to the 
Use of Students by means of Symbols. 
By the Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, 
Of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
4th edition, with an Appendix. 

*,* This edition will be found greatly to facilitate the ac- 
quirement of a knowledge of Euclid. It is now in universal use at 
Cambridge, and has been introduced in many of the Public 
Schools. A small edition in 18mo. is also printed for the use of 
Schools, price 6s. Gd. boards, 7s. neatly bound. 

In ordering this Work, please to specify “* Williams’ Euclid,” 

as an imitation of it has been published. 

Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street; and T. Stevenson, Cambridge. 

NEW WORK ON DIET AND REGIMEN. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 6s. bound in cloth, 
POPULAR TREATISE on DIET and 
REGIMEN ; intended as a Text Book for the Invalid 
and Dyspeptic. 
By W. H. ROBERTSON, M.D. 

Contents: Introduction—On Diet—Bodily Exercises—Ventila- 
tion—Climate and Change of Air—Dress—Physiological Effects 
of Water—Mineral Waters—Sleep, &c. With a Tabular Analy- 
sis of the Principal Mineral Waters. 

«* Without meaning to detract from the great merit of many 
works of the same kind at present before the public, we may be 
allowed to say that, as a family book, Dr, Robertson's ‘ Popular 
‘Treatise on Diet and Regimen’ is lied in thel ed 
Sun. 

« One of those useful little books whose contents ought to be 
generally known.” —Literary Gazette. 

Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 





Lately published by Whittaker and Co. London; and J. H, 
Parker, Oxford. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. boards 


> 
, » Maia 
SCHYLI PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
With English Notes. 
By JOHN GRIFFITHS, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, 

HORSE AND HUNTING. 
HE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, 

Vol. XI, Part II. Price 18s. 

Contains, among other interesting and important Articles, Horse, 
Horsemanship, Hound, and Hunting. 
By CHARLES APPERLEY, Esq. 

The Illustrations of these Articles, which will appear in the 
next half volume of the Work, comprise Portraits of “ Plenipo- 
tentiary,” and * A Hack,” by Cooper, of a celebrated Foxhound 
by Barenger, and several! others. 

In general Science, Literature, Antiquities, Geography, His- 
tory, Biography, and other Branches of Human Knowledge, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica claims a pre-eminence over every other 
work of the kind which has yet been offered to the Public. 





Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; and Whittaker, ‘I'reacher, and Co, London. 
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